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The difreſſes of a Father. 


ARLEY kneeled alſo at the fide 

of his unfortunate daughter: Al- 
low me, Sir, ſaid he, to intreat your pay 
don for one whoſe offences have been al- 
ready ſo ſignally puniſhed. I know, 1 
feel, that theſe tears, wrung from the 
heart of a father, are more dreadful to 
her than all the puniſhments your ſword 
could have inflicted ; accept the contri- 
tion of a child whom heaven has reſtored - 

to you.” ls ſhe not loſt? anſwered he, - 
irrecoverably loſt? Damnation! a com- 

6 mon 
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mon proſtitute to the meaneſt ruffan ** 


—* Calmly, my dear Sir, ſaid Harle 
did you know by what complicated miſ- 
fortung ſhe has fallen to that miſſiable 


ſtate 1 which you now, behold her, I 


ſhould have no need of words to excite 
your compaſſion. Think, Sir, of what 
once ſhe was! Would you abandon her to 
the infultss of Jnugieoling world, deny 4 
O or penitence, and: tut 

hs Tittle DENY ſtill remains for 
your afflictions and her own !” “ Speak, 

ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to his daugh- 
2 ſpeak, I will hear thee.” —The de- 


| 33 that ſupported her was loſt; ſhe 


l to the ground, and bathed his feet with 


her tears! 


Harley undertook her cauſe: he re- 


lated the :treacheries to which. ſhe had 


fallen a ſacrifice, and again ſolicited the 


| E of her father. He looked on 


her for ſame time in ſilence ; the pride of 


a ſoldier's honour checked fora while the 


yeamnings of his: heart! but nature at laſt 
prevailed, he fell on her neck, and arms ah 
leck his tears with hers. N 


Harley, who Sifcovered from the refs 
of - the- ſtranger that he was: juſt arrived 


© pm a a begged chat they dach 
ot 


Se. 
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both remove to his lodgings, till he could 
procure others for them. Atkins looked 
at him with ſome marks of ſurpriſe; His 
daughter now firſt recovered the power of 
ſpeech : ** Wretch as I am, ſaid ſhe, | 
yet there is fome gratitude due to the 4 
reſerver of your child. See him now i! 
— you. To him I owe my life, or 
at leaſt the comfort of imploring your for- 
giveneſsbeforeIdie.” Pardon me, young 
gentleman, ſaid Atkins, I fear my paſſion 
wronged you.” . 10 


„ Never, never, Sir, ſaid Harley; if 
it had, your reconciliation to your daugh- 
| ter were an attonement a thouſand fold.” 
He then repeated his requeſt that he 
might be allowed to conduct them to his 
lodgings, to which Mr. Atkins at laſt 
conſented. He took his daughter's arm, 
Come, my Emily, ſaid he, we can ne- 
ver, never recover that happineſs we have 
1 loſt; but ume may teach us to remember 
our misfortunes with patience.“ 


When they arrived at the houſe where 
Harley lodged, he was informed, that 
the firſt floor was vacant, and that 
the gentleman and his daughter might be 
accommodated there. While he was upon 
this inquiry, Miſs Atkins informed her 
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father more particularly what ſhe: owed 
to his benevolence. When he returned 
into the room where they were, Atkins ran 
and embraced him; begging him again to 
forgive the offence he had given him, and 
made the warmeſt proteſtations of grati- 
tude for his favours. We would attempt 
to deſcribe the joy which Harley felt on 
this occaſion, did it not occur to us, that 
one half of the world would not under- 
ſtand it though we did; and the other half 


will, by this time, have underſtood it with- - 
out any deſcription at all. 


"MiB" Atkins now retired: to her cham- 
ber, to take ſome reſt from the violence 


of theſe emotions ſhe had ſuffered. When 


the was gone, her father, addreffing him- 


Si, to be informed of the preſent ſitua- 
tion of one who owes ſo much to your 
compaſſion for his misfortunes. My 
daughter 1 find has informed you what 


that was at the fatal period when they be- 
gan. Her diſtreſſes you have heard, you 


Have pitied as they deſerved; mine per- 
haps I cannot ſo eaſily make you acquaint- 
ed with. Yow have a feeling heart, Mr. 
Harley; I bleſs it that it has faved my 


child; but you never were a father; a 


father, torn by that moſt droadful of ea- 


— 


* 


ſelf to Harley, ſaid, © You have à right, 


lamities, 
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lamities, the diſhonour of a child he doat- 
ed on! You have been already informed 
of ſome of the circumſtances of her elope- 
ment. IL was then from home, called by 
the death of a relation, who, thought he 
would never advance me a ſhilling on the 
utmoſt exigency in his life-time, left me 
all the gleanings of his frugality at his 
death. I would not write this intelligence 
to my daughter, becauſe I intended to be 
the bearer of the news myſelf; and as ſoon as 
my buſineſs would allow me, I ſet out on 
my return, winged with all the haſte of 
ternal affection. I fondly built thoſe 
chemes of future happineſs, which the 
flattery of preſent avi is ever buſy 
to ſuggeſt : my Emily was concerned in 
them all. As I approached our little dwel- 
ling, my heart throbbed with the anticipa- 
tion of joy and welcome I imagined the 
_ cheering fire, the bliſsful contentment of 
a frugal meal, made luxurious by a daugh- 
ter's ſmiles : I painted to myſelf her ſur- 
prize at the tidings of our new-acquired 
riches, our fond diſputes about the diſpo- - 
ſal of them. | 


- © The road -was ſhortened by the 
dreams of happineſs I enjoyed, and it be- 
gan to be dark as I reached the houſe: I 
alighted from my horſe, and walked ſoftly 


up 
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up ſtairs to the room we commonly fat in. 


I was ſomewhat diſappointed at not find- - 


ing my daughter there. I rung the bell; 
her maid appeared, and ſhowed no ſmall! 
ſigns of wonder at the ſummons. She 
bleſſed herſelf as ſhe entered the room; 
I ſmiled at her ſurprize. Where is 
Miſs Emily, Sir ?“ ſaid ſhe. © Emily!“ 


% Yes, Sir; ſhe has been gonefrom hence 


ſome days, upon receipt of theſe letters 
youſent her.“ Letters!” ſaid I. Yes 
Sir ; ſo ſhe told me, and went off in all 
haſte that very night.” | 


% ] ſtood aghaſt as ſhe ſpoke ! but was 


able ſo far to recolle& myſelf, as to put 


on the affectation of calmneſs, and telling 
her there was certainly ſome miſtake in 
the affair, deſired her to leave me. 


„When ſhe was gone, I threw myſelf 
into a chair in that ſtate of uncertainty 
which is of all others the moſt dreadful. 
The gay viſions I had delighted myſelf 
with, vaniſhed 1n an inſtant: I was tor- 


tured with tracing back the ſame circle 
of doubt and diſappointment. My head 


grew dizzy, as I thought: I called the ſer- 
vant again, and aſked her a hundred queſ- 
tions to no purpoſe ; there was not room 


even for conjecture. 


Something 
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% Something at laſt aroſe in my mind; 
which we call Hope, without knowing 

what it was. I wiſhed'myfelf deluded b 

it; but it could:nor prevail over my re- 
turning fears. I roſe and walked through 
the room. My Emily's ſpinnet ſtood at 
the end of it, open, with a book of mu- 
ſic folded down at ſome of my favourite 
leſſons. I touched the keys; there was 
a vibration in the found that froze my 
blood: I looked round, and methought 
the-family-pictures on the walls gazed on 
me with compaſſion in their faces. I fat 
down again with an attempt at more com- 
poſure: I ſtarted at every creaking of the 


door, and my ears rung with imaginary 
noiſes ! — 


* had not remained long in this ſitu- 
ation, when the arrival of a friend, who 


had accidentally heard of my return, put 


an end to my doubts, by the recital of 


my daughter's diſhonour. He told me he 


had his information from a young gentle- 


man, to whom Winbrooke had boaſted 


of his having ſeduced her. 


] ſtarted from my ſeat, with Preben | 


curſes on my lips, and without knowing 


whither I ſhould' purſue them, ordered 


my ſervant to load my piſtols, and ſaddle 
VorL. II. K | me 
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my horſes. My friend, however, with 


great difficulty, purſuaded me to compoſe 
myſelf for that night, promiſing ta- ac- 
company me on the morrow.to Sir George 
Winbrooke's in queſt of his ſon. - 

© The morrow came, after a night 
ſpent in a ſtate little diſtant from madneſs. 
We went as early as decency would allow 
to Sir George's: he received me with po- 
liteneſs, and indeed compaſſion; proteſt- 


ed his abhorrence. of his ſon's conduct, 


and told me thii he had ſet out ſome 
days before for London, on which place 
he had procured a. draught for a large 
ſum, on pretence of tiniſhing his travels ; 
Hut that he had not heard from him ſmce 


His departure. 


: 1 did not wait for any more, either 
of information or comfort, but againſt 
the united remonſtrances of Sir George 


and my friend ſet out inſtantly for Lon- 


don with a frantic uncertainty of purpoſe ; 
but there all manner of ſearch was in vain. 


I could trace neither of them any farther 


than the inn they firſt put up at on their 
arrival; and after ſome days fruitleſs in- 
quiry, returned home deſtitute of every 


little hope that had hitherto ſupported 


me. The journies 1 had made, the reſt- 
| leſs 
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leſs nights I had ſpent, above all, the. per- 
turbation of my mind, had the effect 
which might naturally be expected; a 
very dangerous fever was the conſequence. 
From this, however, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of my phyſicians, I recovered. 
It was now that 1 {rſt felt ſomething like 
calmneſs of mind ; probably from being 
reduced to a ſtate which could not pro- 
duce the exertions of anguiſh or deſpair. 
A ſtupid melancholy ſettled on my foul ; 
could endure to live with an apathy of 
life; at times I forgot my reſentment, and 


wept at the remembrance of my child. 


Such has been the tenor of my days 
ſince that fatal period when theſe misfor- 
tunes began, till yeſterday, that I received 
a letter from a friend in town, acquaint- 
ing me of her preſent ſituation. Could 
ſuch tales as mine, Mr. Harley, be ſomo- 
times ſuggeſted to the daughters of levity, 
did they but know with what anxiety 
the heart of a parent flutters round the 
child he loves, they would be leſs apt to 
conſtrue into harſhneſs that delicate con- 
cern for their conduct, which they often 
complain of as laying reſtraint upon 
things, to the young, they gay, and the 
ouglitleſs, ſeemingly harmleſs and in- 
different. Alas! I fondly imagined that 
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I 2 not {=o an Verve cautions! 
my Emily was the joy-of my age, and the 
pride of my ſoul I heſe — are now 
uo more they are loft for ever! Her 
eath I could have borne ! but the death C 
| other hanowrhasaddedobloquyand ſhame is 
[ to that ſorro which bends my grey hain WW + 
1 to the qt! ??! Fad Zi 


l As be ſpoke; theſe laſt words his voice 
| trembled in his Ahroat; it was now loſt in 
bis ars He far with his face half turned 
rom Harley, as if he would have hid the 
row high be felt. Harley was in the 
ame attitude himſelf; he durſt not meet 
his eye with a tear; but gathering his ſti- 
d breath, Let me intreat you, Sir, 
id he, to hope better things. The world 
is ever tyrannical ; it warps our ſorrows 
to edge them with keener affſiction: let 
us not be ſlaves to the names it affixes to 
motive or to action. I know an- ingeni- 
ous mind cannot help feeling when they 
fing: but theſe are conſiderations by which 
it may he overcome ; its fantaſtic ideas va- 
niſh as they riſe; they teach us to look 
beyond ii“. . ee 


„ „ * „ 
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A FRAGMENT. 


85 Sbeuing his. ſucceſs with the Baronet. 


A + 


* „ 4 H E card he received was 


in the politeſt ſtile in which diſappointment 


could be communicated: the baronet was 
under a neceſſity of giving up his applica- 
tion for Mr. Harley, as he was informed, 
that the leaſe was engaged for a gentleman 


who had long ſerved his majeſty in another 


capacity, and whoſe merit had intitled him 
to the firſt lucrative thing that ſhould be 
yacant.” Even Harley himſelf could not 
murmur at ſuch a diſpoſal. —** Perhaps, 
faid he to himſelf, ſome war-worn officer, 
who, like poor Atkins, had been neglected 
from ' reaſons which merited the higheſt 
advancement ; whole honour could not 
ſtoop to ſolicit the preferment he deſerv- 
ed ; perhaps, with a family, taught the 
principles of delicacy, without the meaus 
of ſupporting it ; a wife and children— 
3 heaven! whom my wiſhes would 
ave deprived of bread.” — 


He was interrupted in his reverie by 
ſome one tapping him on the ſhoulder, 
and, on turning round, he diſcovered it 


* 
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to be the very man who had explained to 
him the condition of his gay companion 
at Hyde-Park Corner. © I am glad to 
ſee you, Sir, ſaid he; I believe we are 
fellows in diſappointment.” Harley ſtar- 
ed, and ſaid, that he was at a loſs to 
underſtand him. Poh ! you need not 
be ſo ſhy, anſwered the other; evety on 

for himleif is but fair, and 1 had muc 

rather . ad got it than the raſcally 
gauger. Harley ſtill proteſted his igno- 
rance of what he meant. Why the 
jeaſe of Bancroft Manor, had not you 
been applying for it?“ © 1 confeſs1 was, 
replied Harley; but I cannot conceiye 
how you ſhould be intereſted in the mat- 
ter. Why, I was making intereſt for 
it myſelf, ſaid he, andI think I had ſome 
title: I voted for this ſame baronet at the 
- lait election, and made ſome of my friends 
do ſo too; though I would not have you 
imagine that I fold my vote; no 1 ſcorn 
it, let me tell you, I ſcorn it; but I 
thought as how this man was ſtaunch and 
true, and I find he is but a double-faced 


ſellow after all, and ſpeechifies in the 


houſe for any ſide he hopes to make moſt 
by. Oh! how many fine ſpeeches and 
ſqueezings of the hand we had of him on 
the canvas! © And if I ſhall ever be ſo 
happy as to have an opportunity of ſerv- 
| ing 


mil © @ tw» .coav -c ww oo ow we |, 
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ing you A murrain on the ſmooth- 
tongued knave] and after all to get it for 
this pimp of a gauger.”—* The gauger! 
there muſt be ſome miſtake, ſaid Harley; 
he writes me, that it was engaged for one 


- whole long ſervices” —** Services! inter- 


rupted-theother ; you ſhall hear. Services! 
Yes, his faſter arrived in town a few days 
ago, and is now ſempſtreis to the baronet. 
A:;plague on all rogues! ſays honeſt Sam 
Wrightſon ; I ſhall but juſt drink damna- 
tion to them to night, in a crown's-worth 
of Aſhley's, and leave London to-morrou- 
by ſun- riſe. I ſhalt leave it too,” faid 
Harley; and he did ſo accordingly. 


In paſſing through Piccadilly, he had 
obſerved on the window of an inn a noti- 


| fication of the departure of a ſtage-coach 


for a place in his road homewards; in the 
way back to his ladgings he took a ſeat 
in it for his return. 15 


CHAP. 
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a H. A P. XXX. 
I. leaves London—Charaders in a fage- 
| | coach, | 


be. 


HE company in the ſtage- coach 
conſiſted of a grocer and his wife, 
who were n pay a viſit to ſome of 
their country friends; a young officer, 
who took this way of marching to quar- 
ters; a, middle-aged gentlewoman, who 
had been hired as a houſe-keeper to ſome 
family in the country ; and an elderly 
well-looking man, witha remarkably old- 
faſhioned periwig. 


Harley, upon entering, diſcovered but 
one vacant ſcat, next the grocer's wife, 
which,: from his natural ſhyneſs of tem- 
per, he made no ſcruple to occupy, 
though he knew that being driven back- 

wards diſagreed with him. | 
Though his inclination to phyſiogno- 
my had met with ſome rubs in the me- 
tropolis, he had not yet loſt his attach- 
ment to that ſcience : he ſet himſelf there- 
fore to examine the countenances of his 
companions, as uſual. In this indeed he 
was not long in doubt as to the prong ; 
: or 
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for beſides that the elderly tener, 
who fat oppoſite to him, bad teatures by 
nature more expreſſive of good diſpoti; 
tions, there was ſomething jn that periwig 
we mentioned peculiarly attractive of 


_ Harley's regard. 


He had not been long employed in 


tefe fpeculations, when he found himſelf 


attacked with that faintiſh ſickneſs, which 
was the natural conſequence of his frrua- 


eountenatice was firſt ob erved by the 


' houſe-keeper, who immediately made of- 


fer of her ſmelling-bottle, which Harley 
however declined, telling at the ſame 
time the cauſe of his uneaſineſs. The 
gentleman on the oppoſite fide of the 
coach now firſt turned his eye from the 
fide-direQionr' in which it had been fixed, 
and begged Harley to exchange places 
with him, expreſſing his regret that he 
had not made the propoſal before. Har- 
tey thanked him; and upon being aſſured 
that both ſeats were alike to him, was 
about to accept of his offer, when the 
young gentleman of the ſword, putting 
on an arch look, laid hold of the other's 
arm, ie So, my old boy, ſaid he, I find 
you have ſtill ſome youthful blood about 
you, but, with your leave, I will do my- 


ſelf 


tion in che coach. The paleneſs of his 
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ſelf the honour of 'ſitting by this lady ;” 
and took his place accordingly. The gro- 
cer ſtared him as full in the face as his 
own ſhort neck would allow of; and his 
wite, who was a little round-faced wo- 
man, with a great deal of colour in her 
cheeks, drew up at the compliment that 
was paid her, looking firſt at the officer, 
and then at the houſe-keeper: 


„ DU; 


This incident was productive of ſome 
diſcourſe; for before, though there. was 
ſometimes a cough or a hem from the 
grocer, and the officer now and then 
hummed a few notes of a ſong, there had 


not a ſingle word paſſed the lips of any 
of the company. 3 


Mrs. Grocer obferved, how ill-conve- 


nient it was for people, who could not be 
drove © backwards, to travel in a ſtage- 


coach. This brought on a differtatiori on 


ſtage-coaches in general, and the pleaſure 
of keeping a chay of one's own ; which 
led to another, on the great riches of 
. Mr. Deputy Bearfkin, who, according 

to her, had once been of that induſtrious 
order of youths who ſweep the croſſings 
of the ſtreets for the conveniency of paſ- 
ſengers, but, by various fortunate acci- 


derts, had now acquired an immenſe for- 


tune, 
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tune, and kept his coach and a dozen li- 
very-ſervants. All this afforded ample 
fund for converſation, if converſation it 
might be called, that was carned on ſolely 


by the before-mentioned lady, nobody of- 
fering to interrupt her, except that the 


officer ſometimes ſignified his approbation 


by a variety of oaths, a ſort of p 3 
he ſeemed extremely converſant in. 


appealed indeed frequently to her huſband 


as to the authenticity of certain facts, which 


the good man as often proteſted his entire. 


ignorance of; but as he was always called 


ool, or ſomething very like it, for his. 
pains, he at laſt contrived to aſſiſt the cre- 


dit of his wife without prejudice to his 
conſcience, and ſigified his aſſent by a noiſe 


not unlike the grunting of that animal 


which in ſhape and fatneſs he ſomewhat 
re ſembled | 


The hou e-keeper, and the old gentle- 


man who ſat next to Harley, were now ob- 


ſerved to be faſt aſleep; at which the lady, 


who had been at ſuch pains to entertain 
them, muttered ſome words of diſpleaſure, 
and, upon the officer's whiſpering to ſmoak 
the old put, both ſhe and her hvſband pur- 
ſed up their mouths into a.contemptuous 
ſmile. Harley looked ſternly on the gro- 
cer: © You are come, Sir, faid he, to 
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thoſe years when you might have learned 
fome reveretice for age: as for this-young 
man, who has ſo lately eſcaped from the 
nurſery, he may be al ſowed to divert him- 
fel.” ** Dam'me, Sir, ſaid the officer, do 
you call me young?“ ſtriking up the front 
of his hat, and ſtretching forward, on his 
ſeat, till his face almoſt touched Harley's. 
It is poſſible, however, that he diſcovered 
ſomething there whiek.tended to pacify 


Him; for on the lady's intreating them 
not to quarrel, he very ſoon reſumed his 


ure and calmneſs together, and was 
rather leſs profuſe of his oaths during the 
reſt of the journey. | 


It is poſſible the old gentleman had wak- 


ed time enough to hear the laſt part of this 


diſcourſe ; ar leaſt (whether from that 


cauſe, or that he too was a pt yſiognomiſt) 
he wore a look. remarkably complacent 


to Harley, Who, on his part,  ſhewed a. 
particular obſervance of him : indeed: 


they had ſoon a better opportunity of mak- 
ing- their acquaintance, as the coach arriv- 
edthatnight at the town where the officer's 
regiment lay, and the places of deſtinati- 
of of their other fellow-travellers, it ſeems, 
were at no great diſtance ; for next morn- 
ing the old gentleman and Harley were 
the only paſſengers remaining. 

WEEN. >: When 
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When they left the inn in the morning, 
Harley, pulling out a little pocket - book, 
began to examine the contents, and make 
ſome corrections with a pencil. This, 
ſaid he, turning to his companion, is an 
amuſement I ſometimes paſs idle hours at 
an inn with: theſe are quotations from 
thoſe humble poets, who truſt their fame 
on the brittle tenure of windows and drink- 
ing-glaſſes.”  ** From our inns, returned 
the gentleman, a ſtrarger might imagine 
that we were anation of poets; machines 
at leaſt which contained, which the mo- 
tion of a journey emptied of their con- 
tents? is it from the vanity of being 
thought men of genius, or a mere mecha- 
nical imitarion of the cuſtom of others, 


that we are led to ſcrawl rhime upon ſuch 


places?“ 


* Whether vanity- is the cauſe of our 


becoming rhimeſters or not, anſwered 


Harley, it is a pretty certain effect of it. 
An old man of my acquaintance, who 
deals in apothegms, uſed to ſay, That 


he had known few men without envy, few 


wits without ill- nature, and no poet with- 
out vanity; and I believe his remark is 
a pretty juſt one: vanity has been imme- 
morially the charter of poets. In this the 


ancients were more honeſt than we are ; 
Vor. II. L the 
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the old poets frequently make boaſtful 

redictions of the immortality their works 

all acquire them; ours, in their dedi- 
cations and prefatory diſcourſes, employ 
much eloquence to praiſe their patrons, 
with much ſeeming modeſty.to condemn 
themſelves, or at leaſt to apologize for 
their productions to the world: but this, 
in my opinion, is the moſt aſſuming man- 
ner of tne two; for of all the garbs 
ever ſaw. pride put on, that of her humi- 
lity.is to-me the moſt diſguſting.” 


It is natural enough for a poet to be 
vain, ſaid the ſtranger : the little worlds 
which he raiſes, the inſpiration which he 
claims, may eaſily be productive of ſelf- 
importance; though that inſpiration is 
fabulous, it brings on egotiſm, which is 
always the parent of vanity.” 


elt may be ſuppoſed, anſwered Harley, 
that inſpiration of old was an article of 
religious faith ;-in modern times it may 
be tranſlated a propenſity to compoſe ; 
and I believe it1s not always moſt readily 
found where the poets have fixed its reſi- 
dence, amidſt groves and plains, and the 
| ſcenes of paſtoral retirement. The mind 
may be there unbent from the cares of 
the world ; but it will frequently, 1 the 
I | I lame 
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ſame time, be unnerved from any great 
exertion: it will feel imperfect ideas 
which it cannot expreſs, and wander 


without effort over the regions of re- 
ſlection.“ 


4 AJhere is at leaſt, ſaid the ſtranger, 
one advantage in the poetical inclinatica, 
that it is an incentive to philanthrophy. 
There is a certain poetical ground, on 
which a man cannot tread without feel- 
ings that enlarge the heart: the cauſes of 
human depravity vaniſh before the roman- 
tic enthuſiaſm he profeſſes ; and many 
who are not able to reach the Parnaſſian 
heights, may yet approach fo near as to 
be bettered by the air of the climate.“ 


* I have always thought fo, replied 
Harley ; but this is an argumeat with the 
prudent again it : they urge the danger 
of unfitneſs for the world.” 


* I allow it, returned the other; but 
I believe it is not always rightfully im- 
puted to the bent for poetry: this is only 
one effect of the common cauſe.— Jack, 
ſays his father, is indeed no ſcholar; nor 
could all the drubbings from his maſter 
ever bring him one bit forward in his 
grammar or his * but I intend _ 
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for a merchant.—Allow the ſame in. ky 
dulgence to Tom. Tom reads Virgil and af 
Horace when he ſhould be caſting ac- * 
compts ; and but tother day he pawned be 


his great coat for an edition of Shake- 
ſpeare.—But Tom would have been as of 
he is, though Virgil and Horace had ne- TE 
ver been born, though Shakeſpeare had the 
died a link- boy; for his nurſe will tell 
you, that when he was a child, he broke 
his rattle, to diſcover what it was that 
ſounded within it ; and burnt the ſticks of I the 
his go- cart, becauſe he liked to ſee the 
ſparkling of timber in the fire.—It is a of 
lad caſe ; but what is to be done ?—Why "Ih 
Jack ſhall grow rich, dine on veniſon, I Th. 
and drink claret.— Ay, but Tom—Tom 


ſhall dine with his brother, when his pride 7 
will let him; at other times, he ſhall fays 
bleſs God over a half-pint of ale and a the 
Welſh-· rabbit; and both ſhall go to hea- plai 
ven as they may.— That's a poor proſ-· then 
pe for Tom, ſays the father. To go to —— 
heaven ! I cannot agree with him.” — 

Perhaps, ſaid Harley, we now-a-days ares 


diſcourage the romantic turn a little too .;. 
much. Our boys are prudent too ſoon. the: 
Miſtake me not, I do not mean to blame 5. 
them for want of levity or diſſipa tion 
but their pleaſures are thoſe of hackneyed 
* | vice, 
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vice, blunted to every finer emotion by 
the repetition of debauch ; and their deſire 
of pleaſure is * to the deſire of wealth 
as the means of p 
menſe riches acquired by individuals has 
erected a ſtandard of ambition, deſtructive 
of private morals, and of public virtue. 
The weakneſſes of vice are left us; but 
the molt allowable of our failings we are 
1aught to deſpiſe. Love, the paſſion moſt 
natural to the ſenſibility of youth, has loſt 
the plaintive dignity he once poſſeſſed, for 
the unmeaning ſimper of a dangling cox- 
comb ; and the only ſerious concern, that 
of a dowry, is ſettled, even among the 
beardleſs leaders of the dancing-ſchool. 
The Frivolous.and the Intereſted (might a 


pride ¶ of the age; they are viſible even in the eſ- 
ſhall ſays of our phiſoſophers. They laugh at 
and a the -pedantry of our: fathers, who com- 
plained of the times in which they lived ; 
proſ- they are at pains to perſuade us how much 
£0 ON they were deceived; they pride them- 

ſelves in defending things as they find 


them, and in exploding the barren ſounds 


a-day'fl which had been rezred into motives for 


the manly tone of reaſon is exchanged ſer 
perpetual efforts at ſneer and ridicule. 
This 1 hold to be an alarming criſis in the 


L 3 Corruption 


rocuring it. The im- 


ſatiriſt ſay) are the characteriſtical features 


action. To this their ſtile is ſuited; and 
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corruption of a ſtate; when not only is 
virtue declined, and vice prevailing, but 
when the praiſes of virtue are forgotten, 
and the — of vice unfelt.“ 


They ſoon after arrived at the next inn 


upon the route of the ſtage- coach, when 


the ſtranger told Harley, that his brother's 
houſe, to which he was returning, lay at 
no great diſtance, and he muſt therefore 
unwillingly bid him adieu. 


I ſhould like, ſaid Harley, taking his 


hand, to have ſome word to remember 


ſo much ſeeming worth by: my name is 


Harley.“ —“ I ſhall remember it anſwer- 


ed the old gentleman, in my prayers; 


mine is Silton.” 


And Silton indeed it was; Ben Silton 
himſelf! Once more my honoured friend, 
farewell !—Born to be happy without the 
world, to that peaceful happineſs which 
the world has not to beſtow ! Envy never 
ſcowled on thy life, nor hatred ſmiled on 
thy grave. a 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. XXXIV. 
He meets an old acquaintance. 


HEN the ſtage- coach arrived at 

the place of its deſtination, Har- 

ley began to conſider how he ſhould pro- 
ceed the remaining part of his journey. 
He was very civilly accoſted by the maſ- 
ter of the inn where he alighted, who of- 

fered to accommodate him either with a poſt 

his chaiſe or horſes, to any diſtance he had a 
ber mind: but as he did things frequently in a 
> is way different from what other people call 
ver- natural, he refuſed theſe offers, and ſet 
ers; out immediately a- foot, having firſt put a 
ſpare ſhirt in his pocket, and given direc- 
tions for the forwarding of his port- man- 
teau. This was a method of travelling 
which he was accuſtomed to take; it ſaved 
the trouble of proviſion for any animal 
but himſelf, and left him at liberty to 
chooſe his quarters, either at an inn, or 
at the firſt cottage in which he ſaw a face 
he liked : nay, when he was not peculi- 
arly attracted by the reaſonable creation, 
he would ſometimes conſort with a ſpecies 
of an inferior rank, and lay himſelf down 
2 p. to ſleep dy the ſide of a rock, or on the 
banks of a rivulet. He did few things 


without 
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without a motive, but his motives were 
rather eccentric; and the uſeful and ex- 
pedient were terms which he held to be 
very indefinite, and which therefore he 
did not always apply to the ſenſe they are 
commonly underſtood in. 


The ſun was now in his decline, and the 
evening remarkably ſerene, when he en- 
tered a hollow part of the road, which 
winded between the ſurrounding banks, 
and ſeamed the ſward in different lines, 
as the choice of travellers had directed 
them to tread it. It ſeemed to be little 
frequented now, for ſome_of theſe had 
partly recovered their former verdure. 

he ſcene was ſuch as induced Harley to 
ſtand and enjoy it ; when turning round, 
his notice was attracted by an object, which 
the fixture of his eye on the ſpot he walk- 
ed had before prevented him from obſerv- 
ing. : 


An old man, who from his dreſs ſeem- 
ed to have been a ſoldier, lay faſt aſleep 
on the ground; a knapſack was reſted on 
a ſtone at his right hand, while his ſtaff 


his left. J 
Harley 


and. braſs-hilted ſword were croſſed at 


ee ew on 
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Harley looked on him with the moſt ear- 


neſt attention. Hew as one of thoſe fi- 


gures which Salvator would have drawn; 
nor was the ſurrounding ſcenery unlike 
the wildneſs of that painter's back grounds. 
The banks on each ſide were covered with 
fantaſtick ſhrub-wood, and at a little diſ- 
tance, on the top of one of them, ſtood a 
finger-poſt, to mark the directions of two 
roads which diverged from the point where 
it was placed. A rock, with ſome dang- 
ling wild flowers, jutted out where the ſol- 
dier lay, on which grew the ſtump of a 
large tree, white with age, and a ſingle 
twiſted branch ſhaded his face as he ſlept. 
His face had the marks of manly comeli- - 
neſs impaired by time ; his forehead was 
not altogether bald, but its hairs might 
have been numbered ; while a few white 
locks behind croſſed the brown of his neck 
with a contraſt the moſt venerable to + 
mind like Harley's. ** Thou art old, ſaid 
he to himſelf, but age has not brought 
thee reſt for its infirmities : I fear theſe 
ſilver hatrs have not found ſhelter from thy 
country, though that neck has been 
bronzed in its ſervice.” The ſtranger 
waked. He looked on Harley with the 
appearance of ſome confuſion : it was a 
pain which he knew too well to think of 
cauſing in another ; he turned and went 

on. 


/ 
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on. The old man re-adjuſted his knap- 


ſack, and followed in one of the tracts 
on the oppoſite ſide of the road 


When Harley heard the tread of his 
feet behind him, he could not help ſteal- 
ing back a glance at his fellow-traveller. 
He ſeemed to bend under the weight of 
his knapſack ; he halted on his walk, and 
one of his arms was ſupported by a ſling, 
and lay motionleſs acroſs his breaſt. He 
had that ſteady look of ſorrow which in- 
dicates that its owner has gazed upon his 
griefs till he has forgotten to lament them; 
ye not without thoſe ftreaks of compla- 
cency, which a good mind will ſometimes 
throw into the countenance, through all 
the incumbent load of its deprefſion. 


He had now advanced nearer to Har- 
tey, and, with an urcertain ſort of voice, 
begged to know what it was o'cleck ; © 1 

fear, ſaid he, Neep has beguiled me of 
my time, and I ſhali hardly have light 
enough left to carry me to the end of my 


journey.“ Father ! ſaid Harley, (who 
by this time found the romantic enthuſi- 
aſm riſing within him) how far do you 
mean to go?” © But a little way, Sir, 
returned the other; and indeed it is but 
a little way I can manage now: it is juſt 

- our 
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four miles from the height to the village 
where I am going.“ I am going there 
too, ſaid Harley; we may make the 
road ſhorter to one another. You ſeem 
to have ſerved your country, Sir, to have 
ſerved it hardly too; it is a character I 
have the higheſt eſteem for —I would not 
be impertinently inquiſitive ; but there is 
that in your appearance which excites my 
curioſity to know ſomething :more of you 


in the mean time ſuffer me to carry that 
knapſack.“ 


The old man gazed on him; a tear 
ſtood in his eye ! © Young gemleman, 
ſaid he, you are too good; may heaven 
bleſs you for an old man's fake, who has 


nothing but his bleſſing to give! but my 


knapſack is ſo familiar to my ſhoulders, 
that I ſhould walk the worſe for wanting 
it; and it would be troubleſome to you, 
who have not been uſed to its weight.” 
« Far from it, anſwered Harley, I ſhould 
tread the lighter ; it would he the moſt 
honourable badge I ever wore.” | 


Sir, ſaid the ſtranger, who had look- 
ed earneſtly in Harley's face during the 
laſt part of his diſcourſe, is not your name 


Harley?“ It is, replied he; I am 
aſhamed to ſay I have forgotten yours.” 
| e 
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*© You may well have forgotten my face, ſai 
ſaid the ſtranger, it is a long time ſince un 
ou ſaw it; but poſſibly you may remem- bu 
r ſomething of old Edwards. Ed- the 
wards ! cried Harley. Oh! heavens ! to 
and ſprung to embrace him; let me claſp wh 


thoſe knees on which I have ſat ſo often: 
Edwards !——1 ſhall *never forget that | 
fire-ſide, roundwhich I have been ſo hap- 
py! But where, where have you been? 
where is Jack? where is your daughter ? 


How has it fared with them, when for- no! 
tune, I fear, has been ſo unkind to you?“ no! 
lt is a long tale, replied Edwards; as 
but I will try to tell it you as we walk. ſo. 
1 : | WL 
When youwas at ſchool in the neigh- ſoo 


bourhood, you remember me at South- ſte 
+ Hill: that farm has been poſſeſſed by my far 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfa- fior 
ther, which Jaſt was a younger brother of and 
that very man's anceſtor who is now lord all 
of the manor. I thought I managed it as one 
they had done, with prudence; I paid tan 
my rent regularly as it became due, and diſt 
had always as much behind as gave bread bar 
to me and my children. But my laſt leaſe ſeſſ 
was out ſoon after you left that part of tua 
the country; and the ſquire, who had ſtey 
lately got ia London attorney for his in 
ſteward, would not renew it, * 1 the; 

aid, 1 
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ſaid, he did not chooſe to have any farm 
under 300. a year value on his eſtate; 
but offered to give me the preference on 
the ſame terms with another, if I choſe 


to take the one he had marked -out, of 
which mine was a part. 


„What could I do, Mr. Harley? I 
feared the undertaking was too great for 
me; yet to leave, at my age, the houſe 
I had lived in from my cradle! I could 
not, Mr. Harley, I could not ; there was 
not a tree about it that I did not look on 
as my father, my brother, or my child: 
ſo I even ran the riſque, and took the 
ſquire's offer of the whole. But I had 
ſoon reaſon'to repent of my bargain : the 
ſteward had taken care that my former 
farm ſhould be the beſt land of the divi- 
ſion : I was obliged to hire more ſervants, 
and I could not have my eye over them 
all; ſome unfayourable ſeaſons followed 
one another, and I found my affairs en- 
tangling on my hands. Io add to my 
diſtreſs, a conſiderable corn- factor turned 
bankrupt with a ſum of mine in his poſ- 
ſeſſion: I failed paying my rent ſo punc- 
tually as I was wont to do, and the ſame 
ſteward had my ſtock taken in execution 
in a few days after. 80, Mr. Harley, 
there was an end of my proſperity. How- 
Vol. II. ever, 
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ever, there was as much produced from | 
the ſale of my effects as paid debts 1 
and ſaved me from a goal : 1 thank God l 
wronged no man, and the world could 
never charge me with diſhoneſty. 


* Had you ſeen us, Mr. Harley, when 
we were turned out of South-hill, I am 
ſure you would have wept at the ſight. 
You remember old Truſty, my 1h 
houſe-dog ; I ſhall never forget it whil 
I live ; the poor creature was blind with 
age, and could ſcarce crawl after us to 
the door ; he went however as far as the 
gooſeberry-buſh ; that you may remember 
ſtood on the left hand of the yard; he 
was wont to baſk in the fun there: when 
he had reached that ſpat, he ſtopped ;_ we 
went on: I called to him; he wagged 
his tail, but did not ſtir: I called again; 
he lay down : I whiſtled, and cried Truſ- 
ty; he gave a ſhort howl, and died 
I could have lain down and died too; 
but God gave me ſtrength to live for my 
children. = 


The old man now pauſed a moment to 
take breath. He looked on Harley's face; 
it was bathed in tears: it was a tale he 
had been accuſtomed to think often on; 
he dropped one tear and no more. 
ee. „ Though. 
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„Though I was poor, continued he, 
was not altogether without credit. ' A 
gentleman in the neighbourhood; who 
had a ſmall farm unoccupied at the time, 
offered to let me have it, on giving ſecu- 
rity for the rent, which I made ſhift to 
procure. It was a piece of ground which 
needed management to make any thing 
of; but it was nearly within the compaſs 
of my ſon's labour and my owa. We 
exerted all our induſtry to bring it into 
ſome heart. We began to ſucceed totes 
rably well, and lived contented on its pro- 
duce, when an unlucky accident brought 
us under the diſpleaſure of aneighbouring 
juſtice of the peace, and broke all our 
family happineſs again. 


My ſon was a remarkable good ſnhoot- 
er; he had always kept a pointer on 
our former farm, and thought no harm 
in doing ſo now; when one day, 3 
ſprung a covey of birds in our ov 
ground, - the dog, of his own accord, fol= 
lowed them into the juſtice's. My fon laid 
down his gun, and went after his dog to 
bring him back* the game-keeper,. who 
had marked the birds, came up, and ſee- 
ing the pointer, ſhot him juſt as my fon 
approached. The creature fell; my ſon! 
tam up to him: he died with a complains 
M2 ing 
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ing ſort of cry at his maſter's feet. Jack 
could bear it no longer ; but flying at the 
' game-keeper, wrenched his gun out of his 


hand, and with the but-end of it felled him 
to the ground. 


IF He had ſcarce got home, when a 
conflable came with a warrant, and drag- 
ged him to priſon; there he lay, for the 


. + 1 Juſtices would not take bail, till he was 


tried at the quarter-ſefſions for the aſſault 
and battery. His fine was hard upon us 
to pay; we contrived however to live the 
worſe for it, andgnake up the loſs by our 
frugality : but th&gaftice was not content 
with that puniſhitent, and ſoon after had 
an opportunity of puniſhing us indeed. 


An officer with preſs orders came 
down to our county, and having met with 
the juſtices, agreed that they ſhould pitch 
on a certain number, who could moſt eaſily 
be ſpared from the county, whom he would 
take care to make it rid of: my ſon's nam 


Was in the juſtices' liſt. oe 


It was on a Chriſtmas-eve, and the 
birth day too of my ſon's little boy. The 
night was, piercing cold, and it blew a 
ſtorm, with ſhowers of hail and ſnow. 
We had: made up:a - cheering fire in an 

s * $4 inner 
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taker ſhelter there; we k 
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inner room; I farbetore it in my wic Her 
chair ble Providence, that hau ftilx 
left a ſhelter for me and my children. 
My. ſorrs two little ones. were holding 
their gambols around us; my heart warm- 
ed at the light; I brought a bottle of my 
beſt: ale; and all our misfortunes were for- 


A had long been our cuſt om to play 
a game at blind man's huff on that inighit, 
and: it*-was: not omitted now; ſo tbſſ its 
we fell; I. andimy ſony; antt his wife, the” 
daughter of a- neighbouring farmer, v 
ed: to be with us lat the time, the 
two children; and an old maid-ſervany, rHar* 
had lived with me from a child. The lor 
fell on my ſon to be blindfolded: we. had: 
continued ſome time in our game, when he 
gropethis way into un outer rqominpur- 
fair of ſome of us, who, he imagined, had? 


ept ſhag in our, 
places, andenjoyed his miſtake. He had 
not been: long there; when he was ſud- 
denly> ſeized from behind; © 1:ſhalll have 
you now, ſaid he, and turned about. 
'© Shafl you ſo, maſter, anfwered the uf. 
fan who hud laid held of him; we ſhail 
make you play at another ſort of game by 
and: by. At thefe words Harley ſtarted 
vir h a convulſive ſort of motion; atid graſp- 
17 — "LS ing, 
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ing Edwards's ſword, drew it half out of 
the ſcabbard, with a look of the moſt fran- i 
tic wildneſs. Edwards gently replaced it | 
in its ſheath, and went on with his rela- 0 
tion. E J 

| 


On hearing theſe words in a ſtrange t 
voice, we all ruſhed out to diſcover the t 
cauſe; the room by this time was almoſt t 
full of the gang: My daughter-in-law a 
fainted at the ſight ; the maid and I ran to 2 
aſſiſt her, while my poor ſon remained mo- 1 
tionleſs, gazing by turns on his children and t 
their mother. We ſoon recovered her to n 
life; and begged her to retire and wait a 
the iſſue of the affair; but ſhe flew to her 1 
huſband, and clung round him in an-agony N 
of grief and terror. i | m 

2 | 5 enn * UTE: li 

« Amongſt the gang there was one of tc 

a ſmoother aſpect, — by his dreſs, we re 
di.iſcovered to be a ſerjeant of foot: he came in 
up to me, and told me, that my ſon had th 
ais choice of the ſea or land ſervice, whiſ- W 
1 pering at the ſame time, that if he choſe at 
the land, he might get off on procuring ta 

ſa 

ye 


him another man, and paying a certain 

ſum for his freedom. Ihe money we 
could juſt muſter up in'the houſe, by the 
aſliſtance of the maid, who produced, in a 
green bag, all the little ſavings of her ſer- 
—_-.- el oe, xt: 8; 


be kind to my children.“ 
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vice ; burthe man we could not expect to 
find. My daughter-in-law gazed upon 
her children with a look of the wildeſt 


- deſpair; © My poor infants! ſaid ſhe, 


your father is forced from you: whoſhallnow 
labour for your bread ? or muſt your mo- 
ther beg for herſelf and you ?” I prayed 
her to be patient ; but comfort I had none 
to give her. Art laſt, calling the ſerjeant 
aſide, I aſked him, if I was too old to be 
accepted of in place of my ſon ?” Why, 
I don't know, ſaid he; you are rather old 


'to be ſure, but yet the money may do 


much.” “ I put the money in his hand; 
and coming back to my children, Jack, 


ſaid I, you are free; live to give your 


wife and theſe little ones bread ; I will go, 


my child, in your ſtead: I have but little 
life to loſe, and if I ſtaid, ſhould add one 


to the wretches you left behind.“ No, 
replied my ſon, I am not that coward you 
imagine me ; heaven forbid, that my fa- 
ther's Frey hairs ſhould be ſo expoſed, 
while I fat idle at home; I am young. 

and able to - endure much, and God will 
take care of you and my family.” © Jack, 


ſaid I, I will put an end to this matter > 


you have never hitherto diſobeyed me; 
J will not be contradicted in this; ftay 
at home, I charge you, and for my ſake, 


O ur 
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"41:06 Our parting, Mr. Harley, [* eannot- 


deſcribe to you; it was the firſt time we: 
had: ever parted: the very: preſs-gang 
could ſcarcely keep from tears; but the 


ferjeant who had ſeemed: the ſofteſt he- 


fore, was now: the leaſt moved of chem 
all. He conducted me to a party ofinew 
raiſed recruits; who-lay at a-vilinge im the 
neighbourhood; and we ſoon after joined! 
che regimem. F had not been long with: 
it; when we: were ordered toithe Eaſt In- 
dies, where I was ſoon· made a ſerjean, 
and miglit have picked up ſome money; 
if' my Abs had beem as hard 4s fonie' 
others were; but my nature was never: off 
what kind, that could: think of making 
rich at the enpence of my conſtience.- . 


- «© Amongſt ous priſoners: was an old 
Indian, whom ſome of our officers: ſup- 
poſed” to have a treaſure hidden ſomes 
where, which'1s- not an uncommon prac- 
tiee in that country, They preſſed him ta 
diſcover it. He declared he hadi none ; 
but that would nov ſutisfy them: ſo they 
ordered him to be tied tua ſtake; and 
ſuffer fifty laſſles every morning, till he 
ſhould: learn to ſpealt out as they ſaid! 
Oh! Mr. Harley; had you feen him, asi 
did; with his fands bound: behind him; 
ſuffering in ſilenes, while the big drops: 
W trickled 
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trickled down his ſhrivelled cheeks, and 
wet his grey beard which ſome of the in- 
human ſoldiers plucked in ſcorn ! I could 
not bear it, I.could not for my ſoul; and 
one morning, when the reſt of the guard 
were out of the way, I found means to 
let him eſcape. I was tried by a court- 
martial for negligence of my poſt, and or- 
dered, in compaſſion of my age, and hav- 
ing got this wound in my arm, and that 
in my leg in the ſervice, only to ſuf- 
fer 300 laſhes, and be turned out of the 
regiment ;' but my fentence was mitigated 
as to the laſhes, and I only had 200. 
When I had ſuffered theſe, I was turned 
out of the camp, and had betwixt three 
and four hundred miles to travel before I 
could reach a ſea- port, without guide to 
conduct me, or money to buy me provi- 
ſions by the way. I ſet out however, re- 
ſolved to walk as faras I could, and then 
to lay myſelfdown and die. But I had 
ſcarce gone a mile, when I was met by the 
Indian whom I had delivered. He preſſed 
me in his arms, and kiſſed the marks of 
the laſhes on my back a thouſand times: 
he led me to a little hut, where ſome 


_ friend of his dwelt, and after I was reco- 
vered of my. wounds, conducted me ſo far 
on my journey himſelf, and ſent another 
Indian to guide me through the reſt. 


When 
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When we parted, he pulled out a purſe 
with two hundred pieces of gold with it: 
Take this, ſaid he, my dear preſerver, 
it is: all I have been able to procure.” 
I begged him not to bring himſelf to 
e for my ſake, who ſhould probably 
ave no need of it long; but he inſiſted 
on my accepting it. He «embraced me: 
—“ You are an Engliſhman,” faid he, 
but the Great Spirit has given thee an 
Indian heart; may he bear up the wei 
of your'old age; and blunt the arrow that 
brings it reſt!ꝰ We parted ;- and not 
long after 1. made ſhiſt to get my paſſage 
do England. It is but about a week ſince 
1 landed, and I am going to end my days 
in the arms of my ſon. This ſum may 
be of uſe to him and his children it is 
all the value I put on it. I thank heaven 
I never was covetous of wealth; I never 
Had much, but was always ſo happy as to 
be contented with my little.” & 


' When Edwards had ended his relation, 
Harley ſtood for a while looking at him in 
ſilence; at laſt he preſſed him in his arms, 
and when he had given vem to the full- 
neſs of his heart by 4 flower of tears, 
„Edwards, faid he, let me hold thee to 
my boſom; let me imptint the virtue of 
thy ſufferings om my ſoul. Come, my 
- honoured 
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honoured veteran ! let me endeavour to 
ſoften the laſt days of a life, worn out in 
the ſervice of humanity : call me alſo your 
, ſon, and let me cheriſh you as a father.” 
Edwards, from whom the recollection of 
| his own ſufferings had ſcarce forced a tear, 
5 IN now blubbered like a boy; he could not 
- ſpeak his gratitude, but by ſome fhort 
exclamations of bleſſings upan Harley. 
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He miſſes an old acquaintance.— An Ad ven- 
; ture conſequent upon it. | 
HEN they had arrived within a 

little way of the village they, jour- 
neyed- to, Harley ſtopped. ſhort, and 
looked ſtedfaſtly on the mouldering walls 
of a ruined houſe that ſtood on the 
road ſide: Oh heavens! he cried, what 


do I ſee! filent, unroofed, and deſolate ! 


Are all thy gay tenants gone ; do I hear 
their hum no more; Edwards, look 
there, look there] the ſcene of my infant 
Joys, my earlieſt friendſhips, laid waſte 
and ruinous! That was the very ſchool 
where I was boarded when you were at 
South-hill ; it is but a twelvemonth ſince 
I ſaw it ſtanding, and its branches filled 
with little cherubims: that oppoſite ſide 
of the road was the green on which they 
ſported ; ſee it now ploughed up! I would 
have given fifty times its value to have 
ſaved it from the ſacrilege of that plow.” 


Dear Sir, replied Edwards, perhaps 


they have left it from choice, and may 
have got another ſpot as good.“ They 
cannot, ſaid Harley, they cannot; 5 
mal 


3 
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ſhall never ſee the ſward covered with its 
daiſies, nor preſſed by the dance of the | 
dear innocents: I ſhall never ſee that 
ſtump decked with the garlands which 
their little hands had gathered. Theſe 
two long ſtones which now lie at the foot 


a of it, were once the ſupports of a hut I 
K. myſelf aſſiſted to rear; 1 have ſat on the 
ad ſods within it, when we had ſpread our 
E benquet of apples before us, and been 
he 


more bleſſ——Oh! Edwards! infinitel 
more bleſt than ever I ſhall be again.” 


| Juſt then a woman paſſed them on the 
road, and diſcovered ſome ſigns of won- 
der at the attitude of Harley, who ſtood, 
with his hands folded together, looking 
with a moiſtened eye on the fallen pillars 
of the hut. He was too much intranced 
in thought to obſerve her at all; but Ed- 
wards civilly accoſting her, deſired to 
know, if that had not been the ſchool- 
houſe, and how it came into that condition 
they now ſaw it in? © Alack a day! ſaid 
ſhe, it was the ſchool-houſe indeed; but 
to be ſure, Sir, the ſquire has pulled 
it down, becauſe it ſtood in the way of 
his proſpetts "——* What! how! proſ- 
pets! pulled down! cried Harley.”— + 
Ves, to be ſure, Sir; and the green, 
where the children uſed to play, he has 


Vor. II. N. ploughed 
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ploughed up, becauſe, he ſaid, they hurt 
his fence on the other ſide of it.“ 
© Curſes on his narrow heart, cried Har- 
ley, that could violate a right ſo ſacred ! 


Heaven blaſt the wretch ! 


* 


c And from kis derogate body never ſpring 
A babe to honour him!“ — _— 


But I need not, Edwards, I need not, 
(recovering himſelf a little) he is curſed 
her already: to him the nobleſt ſource 


of happineſs is denied ; and the cares of 


his ſordid ſoul ſhall gnaw it, while thou 
ſitteſt over a brown cruſt, ſmiling on theſe 
mangled limbs that have ſaved your ſor 
and his children!“ If you want any 

thing with the ſchool-miftreſs, Sir, ſaid 
the woman, I can ſhew you the way to 
her houſe.” He followed her without 
knowing whither he went. 


They ſtopped at the door of a ſnug- 


looking houſe, where fat an elderly wo- 
man with a boy and a girl before her, 
with eack a ſupper of bread and milk in 
their hands. There, Sir, is the ſchool 
miſtreſs.” % Madam, ſaid Harley, 
was not an-oid venerable-looking man 
' Tehook-maſter here ſome time ago?“ 
Tes, Sir, he was; poor man! the lojs 

| os 
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of. his former ſchool-houſe, I believe, 


broke his heart, for he died ſoon after it 
was taken down; and as another has not 
yet been found, I have that charge in the 
mean time”—** And this boy and girl, I 
preſume, are your pupils ?”- "By; 
Sir, they are poor orphans, put under 
my care by the pariſh; and more 
promiſing childten I never ſaw.” Or- 
phans!” ſaid Harley. Yes, Sir, of 
honeſt credible parents as any in the pa- 
riſh;'and it is a ſhame for ſome folks to 
forget their relations, at a time when the 
have moſt need to remember them.” 
„Madam, ſaid Hailey, let us never for- 
get we are all relations.” He kiſſed the 
children. 


* Their father, Sir, continued ſhe, was 
a farmer here in the neighbourhood, and 
a ſober induſtrious man he was; but no- 
body can help misfortunes ; what with 
bad crops, and bad debts, which are worſe, 
his affairs went to wreck, and both he and 


his wife died of broken hearts. And a 


ſweet couple they were, Sir; there was 
not a properer man to look on in the 
county than John Edwards, and ſo indeed 
were all the Edwardſes.“ What Ed- 
wardſes?” cried the old ſoldier haſtily. 
The Edwardſes of Southhill; and a 
worthy family they were.” —* Southhill!” 
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ſaid he in a languid voice, and fell back 
into the arms of the aſtoniſned Harley. 
The ſchool-miſtreſs ran for ſome water, 
and a ſmelling- bottle, with the aſſiſtance 
> of which they ſoon recovered the unfor- 
tunate Edwards. He ſtared wildly for 


ſome time, when folding his orphan 


grand-children in his arms, Oh! my 
children, fhy' children! he cried, have l 
found you thus? My poor Jack ! art thou 


gone? I thought thou ſhoudſt have car- 


ried thy father's grey hairs to the grave 
And theſe little ones”—his tears choaked 
his utterance, and he fell again on the 
necks of the children. * | 


« My dear old man! ſaid Harley, Pro- 


vidence has ſent thee to relieve them; it 


will bleſs me, if I can be the means of aſ- 
filting you,” — Yes indeed, Sir, anſwer- 
ed the boy, father, when he was a dying, 
bade God bleſs us; and prayed, that if 
grandfather lived, he might ſend him to 
upport us.” — Where did they lay my 
boy?“ ſaid Edwards. In the Old 


Church-Yard, replied the woman, hard. 


by his mother.“ — I will ſhew it you, 

. anſwered the boy,; for I have wept over 
it many a time, when firſt I came amongſt 
ſtrange folks.” He took the old man's 
hand, Harley laid hold of his ſiſter's; and 
they. walked in ſilence to the a 
ere 
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There was an old ſtone, with the cor⸗- 


ner broken off, and ſome letters, half 
covered with . moſs, to denote the names 
of the dead: there was a cyphered R. E. 
plainer than the reſt: it was the tomb 
they ſought. © Here it is, grandfather,” 
ſaid the boy. Edwards gazed upon it 
without uttering a word: the girl, who 
had only ſighed before, now wept out- 
right; her brother ſobbed, but he ſtifled 
his ſobbing. *© I have told ſiſter, ſaid he, 
that ſhe ſhould not take it ſo to heart ; 
ſhe can knit already, and I ſhall ſoon be 
able to dig: we ſhall not ſtarve, ſiſter, 
indeed we ſhall not, nor ſhall grandfather 
neither.“ The girl cried afreſh ; Harle » 
kiſſed off her tears as they flowed, and 
wept between every kiſs. 
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CH A P. XXXVI. 


He returns home. 4 deſcription of his 
. 


T* was with ſome difficulty that Harley 
prevailed on the old man to leave the 
ſpot where the remains of his ſon were 
laid. At laſt, with the aſſiſtance of the 
ſchool-miſtreſs, he prevailed; and ſhe ac- 
commodated Edwards and him with beds 
in her houſe, there being nothing like an 
inn nearer than the diſtance of ſome miles. 


In the morning, Harley perſuaded Ed- 
wards io come, with the children, to his 
houſe, which was diſtant but a ſhort day's 

Journey. The boy walked in his grand- 
Father's hand; and the name of Edwards 
rocured him a neighbouring farmer's 
orſe, on which a ſervant mounted, with 
the girl ſeated on a pillow before him. 


With this train Harley returned to the 
- abode of his fathers: and we cannot but 
think, that his enjoyment was as great as 
if he had arrived from the tour of Europe, 
with a Swiſs valet for his companion, and 
© half a dozen ſnuff-boxes, with inviſible x 
hinges, in his pocket. But we 9 * 1 
c e 8 ide a 
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ed; Faſhion, Bon-ton, and Vertu, are the 

names of certain. idols, to which we ſacri nr. 
's fice the genuine pleaſures of the ſoul: in 

this world of ſemblance, we are contented 1-24 
with perſonating happineſs ; to feel it, is 0 
an art beyond us. . 


K 
b 
F 
ideas from ſounds which folly has invent- of ; | 


Tt was otherwiſe with Harley: he ran 
up ſtairs to his aunt, with the hiſtory of 
his fellow-travellers glowing on his lips. 
His aunt was an ceconomilſt ; but ſhe knew 
the pleaſure - of doing charitable things, 
and withal was fond of her nephew, and 
ſolicitous to oblige him. She received old 


Ld- Edwards therefore with a look of more 4 
his . complacency than is perhaps natural to 
Ly'S pay wry ladies of. threeſcore, and was re- i 
nd- markably attentive to his grandchildren : 
rds ſheroaſted apples with her own hands for 


er's their ſupper, and made up a little bed be- 
vith | fide her own for the girl. Edwards made 
; ſome attempts towards an acknowledg- 

ment for thefe favours; but his young' 
the friend ſtopped them in their beginnings, 
but! © Whoſoever receiveth any of theſe chil - 
at as drenꝰ ſaid his aunt; for her acquaintance 
ope, with her bible was habitual. 8 


- . 7 . 
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Gble | 5 Early next morning, Harley ſtole into 
> our the room where Edwards lay: he expected 
A 15 to 
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to have found him a- bed; but in this he in 
was miſtaken : the old man had riſen, and hi 
was leaning over his ſleeping grandſon, tr. 
with the tears flowing down his cheeks. OT 
At firſt he did not perceive Harley; when CC 
he did, he endeavoured to hide his grief, th 
and croſſing his èyes with his hand, ex- gr 
preſſed his ſurpriſe at ſeeing him ſo early m 
aſtir. I was thinking of you, ſaid Har- W. 
ley and your children: I learned laſt night in 
that a ſmall farm of mine in, the neigh- bi 
bourhood is now. vacant; if you will oc- cl. 

- cupy it, I ſhall gain a good neighbour, and tu 
be able in ſome meaſure to repay you the in 
notice you took of me when a boy; and as fi2 
the furniture of the houſe is mine, it will OL 
be fo muchtrouble ſaved. Edwards's tears ol 
guſhed afreſh, and Harley led him to ſee le 
the place he intended for him. cu 


The houſe upon this farm was indeed 
little better than a hut; its ſituation, how · 
ever, was pleaſant, and Edwards, aſſiſted 
dy the beneficence of Harley, ſet about 
- improving its neatneſs and convenience. 
Ne ſtaked out a piece of the green before 
for a garden, and Peter, who acted in 
| Harley's family as valet, butler, and gar- 
| dener, had orders to furniſh him with 
| parcels of the different ſeeds he choſe to 
| ſow init. I have ſeen his maſter at work 
| ' | a 12 _— 
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in this little ſpot, with his coat off, and 
his dibble in his hand: it was a' ſcene of 
tranquil virtue to have ſtopped an angel 
on his errands” of mercy! Harley had 
contrived to lead a little bubbling ak 
through a green walk in the middle of the 


ground, upon which he had erected a 


mill in miniature for the diverſion of Ed- 
wards's infant grandſon, and made a ſhift 
in its conſtruction to introduce a pliant 
bit of wood, that anſwered with its fairy 
clack to the murmurin of the rill that 
turned it. I have ſeen him ſtand, liſten- 
ing to theſe mingled ſounds, with his eye 
fixed on the boy, and the ſmile of conſci- 
ous ſatisfaction on his cheek; while the 
old man, with a look half turned to Har- 
ley, and half to heaven, breathed an eja- 
culation of gratitude and piety. 

Father of andes I'alfo would 8 
thee that not only haſt thou aſſigned 
eternal rewards. to virtue, but that, even 
in this bad world, the lines of our duty, 
and our happineſs are ſo frequently wo- 
ven ner er. 
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AF RAGME NT. 
The Man | f Feeling talks of hat be does not 


underftand.—An incident. 


— 


nens Fowarps, ſaid he, 
I have a proper regard for the proſperi- 
ty of my country: every native of it ap- 
propriates to himſelf ſome 'ſhare of the 
power, or the fame, which, as a nation, it 
acquires ;. but I cannot throw off the man 


ſo much, as to rejoice at our conqueſts in 


India. You tell me of immenſe territo- 
ries ſubject to the Engliſh: I cannot 
think of their poſſeſſions, without bein 
led to enquire, by what right they paels 
them. They came there as traders, bar- 
tering the commodities they brought for 
others which their purchaſers could ſpare; 
and however great their profits were, they 
were then equitable. But what title have 
the ſubjects of another kingdom to eſta- 
-bliſh ati empire in India? to give laws to 
a country wheft the inhabitants received 
them on the terms of friendly commerce? 
You ſay they are happier under our regula- 
tions than the tyranny of their own petty 
princes. I muſt doubt it, from the con- 
duct of thoſe by whom theſe regulati- 
PF * Ons 
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ons have been made. They have drain- 
ed the treaſuries of Nabobs, who muſt 
fill them by oppreſſing the induſtry of 
their ſubjects. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, when we. conſider the motive upon 


which theſe gentlemen do not deny their 


oing to India. The fame of conqueſt, 
a as that motive is, 1s but a ſe- 
condary conſideration : there are certain 
ſtations in wealth to which the warriors 
of the Eaſt aſpire. It is there indeed 


where the wiſhes of their friends aſſign 


them eminence, where the queſtion of 
their country. is pointed at their return. 
When ſhall I ſee a commander return 
from India in the w of honourable po- 
verty ?—You deſcribe the vitorics the 
have gained; they are ſullied by the cafe 
in which they fought: you enumerate the 
ſpoils of theſe victories; they are covered 
with the blood of the vanquiſhed ! 


* Could you tell me of ſome conqueror 
giving peace and happineſs to the con- 


quered ! did he accept the gifts of their 
-princes to uſe them for the comfort of 


thoſe whoſe fathers, ſons, or huſbands, 
fell in the battle ? did he uſe his power to 


gain ſecurity and freedom to the regions 

of oppreſſion and ſlavery ? did he endear 

the Britiſh name by examples of genero- 
8 ſity, 
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better than my neighbours. 
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perten any body, except yourſel 


read of in books, 
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ſity, which the moſt depraved are rarely 
able to reſiſt? did he return with the 
conſciouſneſs of duty diſcharged. to his 
country, and humanity to his fellow- 


creatures? did he return with no lace on 


his coat, no ſlaves in his retinue, no cha- 
riot at his door, and no burgundy at 
his table ?—theſe were laurels which prin- 
ces might enyy—which an honeſt man 


would not condemn ! 


« Your-maxims, Mr. Harley, are cer- 
tainly right, ſaid Edwards. I am not 
capable of arguing with you; but I ima- 
gine there are great temptations in a great 


degree of riches, which it is no pay mat- 


ter to reſiſt: theſe a poor man like me 
cannot deſcribe, becauſe he never knew 


them; and perhaps I have reaſon to bleſs 


God that I never did; for then, it is 
likely, I ſhould have withſtood them no 
For you 
know, Sir, that it is not the faſhion now, 
as it was in 8 times, that I have 

| when your great generals 
died fo peor, that they did not leave 
where withal to buy them a coffin ; and 


peoplę thought the better of their memo- 


ries for it: if they did ſo now-a-days, I 

. and 
ome few ſuch, would thank them a whit.” 
al e | am 
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* Fam ſorry, replied Harley, that there 
is ſo much truth in what you ſay; but 
however the general current of opinion 
may point, the feelings are not yet loſt 
that applaud benevolence, and cenſure 
inhumanity. Let usendeavour toſtrengthen 
them in ourſelves; and we, who live ſe- 


queſtered from the noiſe of the multitude, 


have better opportunities of liſtening un- 
diſturbed to their voice.” 


They now approached the little dwell- 
ing of Edwards. A maid-ſervant, whom 
he had hired to aſſiſt him in caring for his 
grandchildren, met them a little way 
from the houſe : ©* There is a young lady 
within with the children,” ſaid ſhe. 
wards expreſfed his ſurpriſe at the viſit : 
it was however not the lefs true; and we 
mean to account for it. 


This young lady then was no other than 
Miſs Walton. She had heard the old man's 
hiſtory from Harley, as we have already 
related. Curioſity, or ſome other motive, 
prompted her to. deſire to ſee his grand- 


children : this ſhe had an opportunity of 
gratifying ſoon, the children, in ſonie of 


their walks, having ftrolled as far as her 
father's avenue. She put ſeveral queſtions 
to both; ſhe was delighted with the ſim- 
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plicity of their anſwers, and promiſed, 
that 1f they continued to be good chil- 
dren, and do as their grandfather bid 
them, ſhe would ſoon ſee them again, 
and bring ſome preſent or other for their 
reward. This promiſe ſhe had performed 
now : ſhe came attended only by her 
maid, and brought with her a complete 
ſuit of green for the boy, and a chintz 
gown, and a cap, and a ſuit ribands, for 
his ſiſter. She had time enough, with 
her maid's aſſiſtance, to equip them in 
their new habiliments before Harley and 
Edwards returned. The boy heard his 
randfather's voice, and, with that ſilent 
Joy which his preſent finery inſpired, ran 
to the door to meet-him ; and putting one 
hand in his, with the other pointed to his 
ſiſter, See, ſaid he, what Miſs Walton 
has brought us.” Edwards gazed on 
them. Harley fixed his eye on Miſs Wal- 
ton ; her's were turned to the ground ;— 
in Edwards's there was a beamy moiſture. 
— He folded his hands * _-+ og I can- 
not ſpeak, young lady, ſaid he, to thank 
you.” Nor could Harley neither. There 
were a thouſand ſentiments ;—but they 
guſhed ſo imperuouſly on his heart, that 
he could not utter a ſyllable. * * * * 


CH AP. 
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G 
The Man of Feeling jealous. 


HE defire of communicating know - 
ledge or intelligence, 13 an argu- 
ment with thoſe who hold that man isnatu- 
rally a ſocial animal. It is indeed one of 
the earlieſt propenſities we diſcover ; but 
it may be doubted whether the pleaſure 
(for pleaſure there certainly is) ariſing 
from it be not often more ſelfiſh than ſo- 
cial : for we frequently obſerve the tidings 
of Ill communicated as eagerly as the an- 
nunciation of Good. Is it that we delight 
in obſerving the effects of the ſtronger 
paſſions? for we are all philoſophers in 
this reſpect; and i is perhaps amongſt 
the ſpectators at Tyburn that the moſt ge- 
nuine are to be found: 


Was it from this motive that Peter 
came one morning into his maſter's room 
with a meaning face of recital ? His maſ- 
ter indeed did not at firſt obſerve it ; for 
he was ſitting, with one ſhoe buckled, 
buſted in delineating portraits in the fire. 
I have bruſhed theſe clothes, Sir, as 
you ordered me.” Harley nodded his 
head; but Peter obſerved that his hat 
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wanted bruſhing too : his maſter nodded 
again. At laſt Peter bethought him, 
that the fire needed ſtirring ; and, taking 
up the poker, demoliſhed the turband- 
head of a Saracen, while his maſter was 
ſeeking out a body for it The morn- 
ing is main cold, Sir,” ſaid Peter. Is 
it?” ſaid Harley. Yes, Sir; I have 
been as far as Tom Dowſon's to fetch 
ſome barberries he had picked for Mrs. 
Margery. There was a rare junketing 
laſt night at Thomas's among Sir Harry 
Benſon's ſervants : he lay at Squire Wal- 
ton's, but he would not ſuffer his ſer- 
vants to trouble the family; ſo, to be 
ſure, they were all at Tom's, and had a 
fiddle and a hot ſupper in the big room 
where the juſtices meet about the deſtroy- 
ing of hares and partridges, and them 
things; and Tom's eyes looked fo red 
and ſo bleared when I called him to get 
the barberries: And I hear as how Sir 
Harry is going to be married to Miſs 
Walton.“ — How! Miſs Walton mar- 
Tied !” ſaid Harley. Why, it may not 
be true, Sir, fer all that; but Tom's wife 
told it me, and to be ſure the ſervants 
told her, and their maſter told them, as 
I gueſs, Sir; but it may not be true for 
all that, as I ſaid before. Have done 
with your idle information, ſaid Harley: 


— 1s 
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—[s my aunt come down into the parlour 
to breakfaſt ?—* Yes, Sir.“ —“ Tell her 


I'll be with her immediately,” —— 


When Peter was gone, he ſtood with 
is eyes fixed on the ground, and the laſt 
words of his intelligence vibrating in his 
cars. Miſs Walton married!“ he ſigh- 
ed—and walked down ſtairs, with his ſhoe 
as it was, and the buckle in his hand. 
His aunt, however, was pretty well ac- 
cuſtomed to thefe appearances of abſence; 
beſides, that the natural gravity of her 
temper, which was commonly called into 


exertion by the care of her houſehold con- 
cerns, was ſuch, as not eaſily to be dif- - 
compoſed by any circumſtance of acciden- 
tal impropriety. She too had beeninform- 


ed of the intended match between Sir Har- 
ry Benſon and Miſs Walton. © I have 
been thinking, ſaid ſhe, that they are diſ- 


tant relations; for the great-grandfather 


of this Sir Harry Benſon who was knight 
of the ſhire in the reign of Charles the Firſt 
and one of the cavaliers of thoſe times, 
was married to a daughter of the Walton 
family.” Harley anſwered .dryly, that it 
might be ſo; but that he never troubled 
himſelf about theſe matters. Indeed, 
{aid ſhe, you are to blame, nephew, for 


not knowing a little _ of them : before 
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I was near your age, I had ſewed the pe- 
digree of our family in a ſet of chair-bot- 
toms, that were made a prefent of to my 

andmother, who was a very notable wo- 
man, and had a proper regard for gentili- 


ty, Fl affure you; but now-a-days, it iv- 


money, not birth, that makes people rei- 
peed; the more ſhame for the times.“ 

Harley was in no very good humour for 
entering into a diſcuſſion of this queſtion ; 
but he always entertained ſo much paren- 
tal reſpect for his aunt, as to attend to her 
diſcourſe. | 


*« We blame the pride of the rich, ſaid 
he ; but are not we aſhamed of our po- 


* 


verty ?” 4D 


* Why, one would not chooſe, replied 
his aunt, to make a much worſe figure 
than one's neighbours ; but, as I was ſay- 
ing before, the times (as my friend Mrs. 
Dorothy Walton obſerves) are ſhamefully 
degenerated in this reſpect. There was 
but. the other day, at Mr. Walton's, that 
fat fellow's daughter, the London Mer- 
chant, as he calls himſelf, though I have 
heard that he was little better than the 
keeper of a chandler's ſhop : We were 
leaving the gentlemen to go to tea. She 
had a hoop forſooth as large and as 12 — 

an 
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and it ſhowed a pair of ry. they, » as thick 
as two. I was nearer door by an 
apron's length, and the pert huſſy bruſh- 
ed by me, as who ſhould fay, make way 
for your betters, and with one of her 


London bobs——but Mrs. Dorothy did 


not let her paſs with it ; for all the time 
of drinking tea, ſhe ſpoke of the prece- 
dency of family, and the diſparity there 
is between 
ſomething, and your muſhroom-gentry 
who wear their coats of arms in their 
purſes.” | 


a = 

Her indignation was interrupted by the 
arrival of her maid with a damaſk table- 
cloth, and a ſet of kins, from the 
loom, which had been ſpun by her miſ- 
treſs's own hand. There was the family 
creſt in each corner, and in the middle 
a view of the battle of Woreeſter, where 
one of her anceſtors had been a captain 
in the king's forces; and, with a ſort of 
poeticab licenſe as to perſpective, there 
was ſeen the Royal Oak, with more wig 
than leaves on it. | 


All this the good lady was very copi- 
ous on and took up the remaining inter- 
vals of filling tea, to deſcribe its excellen- 
cies to Harley; adding, that ſhe _—_— 

this 


people who are come of 
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this as a preſent for his wife, when he 
ſhauld get one. He ſighed and looked 


fooliſh, and conimending the ſerenity of 


the day, walked out into the garden. 


He ſat down on a little ſeat which com- 
manded an extenſive proſpect round the 
houſe. He leaned on his hand, and ſcored 
the ground with his ſtick : © Miſs Wal- 
ton married! faid he; but what is that 
to me? May ſhe be happy ! her virtues 
deſerve it; to me her marriage is other- 
wiſe indifferent : I had romantic 
dreams! they are fled it is perfectly 
indifferent.“ 


Juſt at that moment he ſaw a ſervant, 
with a knot of ribands in his hat, go into 
the houſe. His cheeks grew fluſhed at 
the ſight ! He kept his eye fixed for ſome 
time on the door by which he had enter- 
ed, then ſtarting to his feet, haſtily fol- 
| lowed him. In | 


When he approached the door of the 
kitchen where he ſuppoſed the man had 
gone, his heart throbbed ſo violently, 
that when he would have called Peter, 
his voice failed in the attempt. He ſtood 


a moment liſtening in this breathleſs ſtate 


of palpitation ; Peter came out by cones. 
«c 1 
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Did your honour want any thing? 
Where is the ſervant that came juſt 
now from Mr. Walton's?“— “ From Mr. 
Walton's, Sir! there is none of his ſer- 
vants here that I know of.” —** Nor of 
Sir Harry Benſon's?“ —He did not wait 
for an anſwer ; but having by this time 
obſerved the hat with its party-coloured 
ornament hanging on a peg near the door, 
he preſſed forwards into the kitchen, and 
addrefling himſelf to a ſtranger whom he 
ſaw here, aſked him, with no ſmall tre- 
mor in his voice, if he had any commands 
for him? The 'man looked filly, and 
ſaid, That he had nothing to trouble his 
honour with. Are not you a ſervant 
of Sir Harry Benſon's ??—** No, Sir.”— 
* You'll pardon me, young man; I 
judged by the favour in your hat.”——— 
*« Sir, I am his majeſty's ſervant, God 
bleſs him! and theſe favours we always 


wear when we are recruiting.” —** Re- 


cruiting !” his eyes gliſtened at the word : 
he ſeized the ſoldier's hand, and ſhaking 
it violently, ordered Peter to fetch a bot- 
tle of his aunt's beſt dram. The bottle 
was brought: © You ſhall drink the king's 
health, ſaid Harley, in a bumper. 
The king and your honour.” —** Nay, 
you ſhall drink the king's health by it- 
ſelf; you may drink mine in 2 

etel 
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Peter looked in his maſter's face, and fill- 
ed with ſome little reluctance. Now 
to your miſtreſs.” The man excuſed 
himſelt—*< to your miitreſs! you cannot 

it.” It was Mrs. Margery's beſt 
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refuſe it. 
dram ! Peter ſtood with the bottle a little 
inclined, but not ſo as to diſcharge a drop 
of its contents: Fill it, Peter, ſaid his 
maſter, fill it to the brim.” Peter, filled 
it; and the ſoldier having named Sukey 
'Simſon, diſpatched it in a twinkling. 
Thou art an honeſt fellow, ſaid Har- 
ley, and I love thee;” and ſhaking his 
hand again, deſired Peter to make him 
his gueſt at dinner, and walked up into 
his room with a pace much quicker and 
ſpringy than uſual. 


This agreeable diſappointment how- 
ever he was not long ſuffered to felicitate 
himſelf upon. The curate happened that 
day to dine with him: his viſits indeed 
were more properly to the aunt than the 
nephew; and many of the intelligent la- 
dies in the pariſh, who, like ſome very 
great philoſophers, have the happy knack 
at accounting for every thing, gave out, 
that there was a particular attachment be- 
tween them, which wanted only to be ma- 
turated by ſome more years of courtſhip to 
end in the, tendereſt connection. In this 
x concluſion 
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concluſion indeed, ſuppoſing the premiſes 
to have been true, they wereſomewhat juſ- 


tified by the known opinion of the lady, 
who frequently declared herſelf a friend 
to the etiquette of former times, when a 
lover might have ſighed ſeven years at his 
miſtreſs's feet, before he was allowed the 
liberty of kiſſing her hand. It is true 
Mrs. Margery was now about her grand 


climacteric; but that is nothing: for it 


is juſt the age when we expect to grow 
younger. But I verily believe there was 
nothing in the report; the curate's con- 
nection was only as a genealogiſt; for in 
that ſcience he was no ways inferior to 
Mrs. Margary herſelf. He dealt alſo in 
the preſent times; for he was a politician 
and a news-monger. 


He had hardly ſaid grace after dinner, 


when he told Mrs. Margery, that ſhe 


might ſoon expec a pair of white gloves, 
as Sir Harry Benſon, he was very well in- 
formed, was Juſt going to be married to 
Miſs Walton. Harley ſpilt the wine he 
was carrying to his mouth : he had time 
however to recolle& himſelf before the 
curate had finiſhed the different minutize 
of his intelligence, and ſummoning up all 
the heroiſm he was maſter of, filled a 
bumper and drank to Miſs mo 
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« With all my heart, ſaid the curate, the 
bride that is to be.“ Harley would have 
ſaid bride too; but the word Bride ſtuck 
in his throat. His confuſion indeed was 
manifeſt: but the curate began to enter 
on ſome point of deſcent with Mrs. Mar- 
ger y, and Harley had very ſoon after an 
opportunity of leaving them, while they 
were deeply engaged in a queſtion, whe- 


ther the name of ſome great man in the 


time of Henry the Seventh was Richard 
or Humphry. 


He did not ſee his aunt again till ſup- 

r; the time between he ſpent in walk- 
ing, like ſome troubled ghoſt, round the 
place where his treaſure lay. He went 
as far as a little gate, that led into a 6opſe 
near Mr. Walton's houſe, to which that 
1 had been ſo obliging as to let 
him have a key. He had juſt begun to 
open it, when he ſaw; on aterraſs below, 
Miſs Walton walking with: a gentleman 
in a riding-dreſs, whom he immediately 
gueſſed to be Sir Harry Benſon. He 
ſtopped of a fudden ; his hand ſhook ſo 
much that he could hardly turn the key; 
he opened'the gate however, and advan- 
ced a few paces. ' The lady's lap dog 
pricked up its ears, and barked: he ſtop- 
ped sgain. | 


1 


« the 
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2 


« the little dogs and all, 


Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, ſee they 
bark at me! 8 


His reſolution failed; he flunk back, 
and locking the gate as ſoftly as he could, 
ſtood on tiptoe looking over the wall till 
they were gone. At that inſtant a ſhep- 
herd blew his horn: the romantic melan- 
choly of the ſound quite overcame him !— 
it. was the very note that wanted to be 


touched—he ſighed ! he dropped a tear 
—and returned. | 


At ſupper his aunt obſerved that he 
was duller than uſual ; but ſhe did not 
ſuſpect the cauſe : indeed it may ſeem odd 
that ſhe was the only perſon in the family 
who had no ſuſpicion of his attachment 
to Miſs Walton. It was frequently mat- 


ter of diſcourſe amongſt the ſervants : 


perhaps her maiden coldneſs—Hut theſe 
things need not be accounted for. 
In a day or two he was ſo much maſter 
of himſelf as to be able to rhime upon 
the ſubject. The following pattoral he 
left, ſome time after, on the handle of a 
tea-kettle, at a neighbouring houſe where 
we were — and as I filled the tea- 
pot after him, I happened to put it in my 
Vol.. II. P pocket: 
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poke by a ſimilar act of forgetfulneſs. 
t 


is ſuch as might be expected from a 


man who makes verſes for amuſement. I 


am pleaſed with ſomewhat of gocd- na- 


ture that runs. through it, becauſe I have 


commonly obſerved the writers of theſe 


complaints beſtow ſome epithets on their 


loſt miſtreſſes rather too harſh for the 
mere liberty of choice; which led them to 
prefer another to the poet himſelf: I do 
not doubt the vehemence of their paſſion ; 
but alas! the ſenſations of love are ſome- 
thing more than the returns of gratitude. 


LAVINIA, 
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LAVINI A. A PasToRAL.. 


H Y ſteals from my boſom the ſigh ? 
Why fix'd is my gaze on the ground? 

Come, give me my pipe, and I'll try 
To baniſh my cares with the ſound, 


r oe erg” 


we 


GW 
9 


Ere now were its notes of accord 

With the ſmile of the flow*r-feoted muſe : 
Ah ! why by its meſter implor'd 

Shou'd it now the gay carol refuſe ? 


»Twas taught by Lavinta's ſmile 
In the mirth-loving chorus to join : 

Ah me ! how unweeting the while ! 
Laviniam——cannot be mine! 


Another, more happy, the maid 
| A, By fortune is deſtin'd to bleſi 
| Tho? the hope has forſook that betray'd, 
Yet why fhou'd I love her the leſs? 
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Her beauties are bright as the morn, 
With rapture. counted them o'er ; 
Such virtues theſe beauties adorn, 
I knew her, and prais'd *em no more, 


I term'd her no goddeſs of love, 
I call*d not her beauty divine: 
Theſe far other paſſions may prove, 
But they could not be figures of mine. 


It ne'er was apparell'd with art, 
On words it could never rely; 


It reign'd in the throb of my heart, 


It ſpoke in the glance of my eye. 


Oh fool! in the circle to ſhine 


That fachion's gay daughters apptove, 


You muſt ſpeak as the faſhions incline z 
Alas! are there faſhions in love? 


Yet ſure they are ſimple who prize 
The tongue that is ſinooth to deceive z 
Yet ſure ſhe had ſenſe to deſpife 
The tinſel that folly may weave, 


When 


ben 


8 When I talk'd, I have ſeen her recline | $18 
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With an aſpect ſo penſively ſweet. 
Tho' I ſpoke what the ſhepherds opine, 
A fop were aſham'd to repeat. 


— * — 2 
* » TE 


She is ſoft as the dew-drops that fall 
From the lip of the ſweet-ſcented pea ; 
Perhaps, when ſhe ſinil'd upon all, | 
I have thought that ſhe ſmil'd upon me. 


— 


— * 
2 2 28 


But why of her charms ſhould I tell ? 
Ah me !. when her charms hive undone ! 
Yer I love the reflection too well, | 
The painful reflection to-ſhun. 


bn — 


— © - 
— 


| 11 3 WH re 


Ve ſouls of more delicate kind, 
Who feaſt not en pleaſure alone, 

Who wear the ſoft ſenſe of the mind, 
To the ſons of the world unknown; 


Ye know, tho'! cannot expreſs, | 
Why I fooliſhly doat on my pain; 
Nor will ye believe it the lefs = 
That I have not the (kill to complain. 


3 l lean 
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I lean on my hand with a ſigh, 

My friends the ſoft ſadneſs condemn; | 
Yet, methinks, tho? I cannot tell Why, 

I ſhould hate to be merry like them. 


When I walk'd in the pride of the dawn, 
Methought all the region look'd bright: 

Has ſweetnefs forſaken the lawn? 
For methinks, I grow fad at the ſight. 


When I ftood by the ſtream, I have theught 
There was mirth in the gurgling found ; 
But now 'tis a ſorrowful note, 
And the banks are all gloomy around ! 


I have laugh'd at the jeſt of a friend; 


Now they laugh and I know not the cauſe, 


Tho' I ſeem with my looks to attend, 
How filly! I aſk what it was! 


They ſing the ſweet fong of the May, 
They ſing it with mirth and with glee; - 

Sure I once thought the ſonnet Was gay, 
But now tis all ſadneſs to me. 


8 
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Oh! give me the dubious light 
That gleams thro? the quivering ſhade; 
Oh ! give me the horrorsof night | 
By the gloom and by ſilence array'd ! 


Let me walk where the ſoft-riſfing wave 


Has piQur*d the moon on its breaſt : 
Let me walk where the new-cover'd grave 
AO — pale lover to reſt! 


When ſhall I in ite peaceable womb 
Be laid with my ſorrows aſleep! 
Should Lavinia chance on my tomb 


1 could die if I We ſhe would weep. 


— if the fouls of the ju 

| Reviſit theſe manfions of _ 
Ie may be my favourite truſt 

To watch e on =_s of the fair, 


Perhaps, the ſoft ett of her breaſt | 
With rapture more-fayour*d to warm; 

Perhaps, if with ſorrow oppreſs'd, 
Her forrow with patience to arm. 4 
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Then! then! in the tendereſt part f 
May I whiſper, ** Poor Col ix was true;“ 
And mark if a heave of her heart 
The thought of her CoL iv purſue, 


FF # # #* # #$# #$ 


[At this place had the greateſt depreda- 
tions of the curate begun. There were ſo 
very few connected paſſages of the ſubſe- 
quent chapters remaining, that even the 
partiality of an editor could not offer them 
to the public. I diſcovered, from ſome 
ſcattered ſentences, that they were of much 
the ſame tenor with thoſe preceding; reci- 
tals of little adventures, in which the diſ- 
poſitions of a man, ſenſible to judge, and 
ſtill more warm to feel, had room to un- 
fold themſelves. Some inſtruction, and 
ſome example, I make no doubt, they con- 
tained ; but it is likely that many of thoſe 
whom chance hath led to a peruſal of what 
I have already preſented them with, ma 
have read it with little pleaſure, and will 
feel no difappointment from the want of 
thoſe parts which I have been unable to 
procure: to ſuch as inay have expected 
the intricacies of a novel, a few mcidents 
xr a life undiſtinguiſhed, except by ſome 
| features 
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features of the heart, cannot have afforded 


much entertainment. 


Harley's own ſtory, from the mutilated 


paſſages I have mentioned, as well as from 


ſome inquiries I was at the trouble of mak- 
ing in the country, I found to be ſimple to 
exceſs. His miſtreſs I could perceive was 
not married to Sir Harry Benſon : but it 
would ſeem, by one of the following chap- 


ters, which is ſtill entire, that Harley had 


not profited on the occaſion by making 
any declaration of his own paſſion, after 
thoſe of the other had been unſucceſsful. 
The ſtate of his health for ſome part of 


this period, appears to have been ſuch as 


to forbid any thoughts of that kind : he 
had been ſeized with a very dangerous fe- 
ver, .catched by attending old Edwards in 
one of an infectious kind. From this he 
had recovered but impei fectly, and though 


he had no formed complaint, his health 


was manifeſtly on the decline. 


It appears that the ſagacity of ſome 
friend had at length pointed out to his 
aunt a cauſe from which this might be 
ſuppoſed to proceed, to wit, his hopeleſs 
love for Miss Walton; for according to 
the conceptions of the world, the love of 
a man of Harley's fortune for the heireſs 
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of 4oool. a year, is indeed defperate. 
Whether it was ſo in this caſe may be ga- 
thered from the next chapter, which, 
with the two following, concluding the 
performance, have eſcaped thoſe acci- 
dents which were fatal to thereſt.] 
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THE PUPIL. A FRAGMENT, 


#6 #,cc U T as to the higher part 
of education, Mr. Harley, the culture of 
the mind; let the feelings be awaken; 
ed, let the heart be but brought forth to 
its object, placed in the light in which na- 
ture would have it ſtand, and its deciſions 
will ever be juſt. The world 


Will ſmile, and ſmile, and be a villain; 


* 


and the youth, who does not ſuſpect its 
deceit, will be content to ſmile with it.— 
They will put on the moſt forbidding aſ- 
pect in nature, and tell him of the beauty 
of virtue. 


I have not, under theſe grey hairs, for- 
gotten that I was once a young man, warm 
in the purſuit of pleaſure, but meaning to 
be honeſt as well as happy. . I had ideas 
of virtue, of honour, of benevolence, which 
I had never been at the pains to define; 
but I felt my boſom heave at the thoughts 
of them, and I made the moſt delightful 
ſoliloquies——lIt is impoſſible, ſaid I, that 
there can be half ſo many rogues as they 
imagine. 


99 
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f travelled, becauſe it is the faſhion 


for young men of my fortune to travel: br 
I had a travelling tutor, which is the faſhion tr 
too; but my tutor was a gentleman, which 
it is not always the faſhion for tutors to be. 
His gentility indeed was all he had from he 
his father, whoſe rodigality had not left W 
aim a ſhilling to ſupport it. | - 
„ have a favour to aſk of you, my — 
dear Mountford, ſaid my father, which 1 2 
will not be refuſed: Vou have travelled as 15 
has became a man; neither France nor 
Italy have made any thing of Mountford, o_ 
which Mountford before he left England Fa 
would have been aſhamed of: my ſon Ed- ' 
ward goes abroad, would you take him 
under your protection?“ He bluſhed— — 
my father's face was ſcarlet he preſſed 1 
his hand to his boſom, as if he had faid, my 
my heart does not mean to offend you. Es 
Mountford {ſighed twice“ I ama proud c 
fool, ſaid he, and you will pardon it ;— 2 l 
(there he ſighed again) I can hear of — 
dependance, ſince it is dependance on 02 


my Sedley.“ —“ Dependance! anſwered 
my father; there can be no ſuch word JOoye 
between us; what is there in goool. a 
year that ſhould make me unworthy of 
Mountford's friendſhip : They em- * 
| braced ; * 
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braced ; and ſoon after I ſet out on my 
travels, with Mountford for my guardian. 


% We wereat Milan, where my father 
happened to have an Italian friend, to 
whom he had been of ſome ſervice in 
England. The count, for he was of qua- 
lity, was ſolicitous to return the obligati- 
on, by a particular attention to his ſon : 
We lived in his palace, viſited with his 

family, were careſſed by his friends, and 
began to be ſo well pleaſed with my 
entertainment, that I thought of England 
as of ſome foreign country. 


The count had a ſon not much older 
than myſelf. At that age a friend is an 


; eaſy acquiſition : we were friends the firſt 
night of our acquaintance. 


He introduced me into the company + | 
of a ſet of young gentlemen, whoſe for- | 
tunes gave them the command of plea- 4 
f ſure, and whoſe inclinations incited them 


n to the purchaſe. After having ſpent ſome * 
d joyous evenings in their ſociety, it be- 1 
rd came a ſort of habit which I could not 0 
a i miſs without uneaſineſs ; and our meet- i 
of ings, which before were frequent, were | 
m- now. ſtated and regular; 

2d; Vo. II. | 
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Sometimes, in the pauſes: of our 
mirth, gaming was introduced as an 
amuſement: it was an art in which I was 
a novice ; I received inſtruction, as other 
novices do, by loſing pretty largely to 


my teachers. Nor was. this the only evil 
which Mountford foreſaw would ariſe 


from the connection I. had formed; but a 


method .of- reclaiming. He ſometimes 
aſked me-queſtions about the company; 
but they were ſuch as the curioſity of any 
indifferent man might have prompted.: 
I told him of.their wit, their eloquence, 
their warmth of friendſhip, and their ſen- 
ſibility of heart: And their honour, ſaid 
I, laying my hand on my breaſt, is un- 
queſtionable.” Mountford ſeemed to re- 
joice at my good fortune, and begged 
that I would introduce him to their ac- 
quaintance. At the next meeting I in- 


troduced him aceordingly. 
E The converſation was as animated as 
_*,,- uſual; they diſplayed all that ſprightli- 
* 1 — and good humour which my praiſes 


* 


. led Mountford to expect; ſubjects 
6 of ſentiment occurred, and their 
- +> Fheeches, particularly thoſe of our friend 


the ſon of count Reſpino, glowed with 


| © + the warmth of honour, and ſoftened into 
i the 
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lecture of ſour injunctions was not his 
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the tenderneſs of feeling. Mountford 
was charmed with his companions ; when 
we parted he made the higheſt eulogiums 


in their commendation : © When ſhall 


we ſee them again? ſaid he. I was de- 
lighted with the demand, and promiſed 
to reconduct him on the morrow. 


* In goingto their place of rendezyous, 


he took me a little out of the road, to ſee, 
as he told me, the performances of a 
oy ſtatuary. When we were near the 

ouſe in which Mountford ſaid he lived, 
a boy of about ſeven years old croſſed us 
in the ſtreet. At ſight of Mountford he 
ſtopped, and graſping his hand. My 
deareſt Sir, ſaid he my father is likely to 
do well; he will live to pray for you, and 
to bleſs you: yes, he will bleſs you, 
though you are an Engliſhman, and ſome 
other hard word thatthe monk talked of 
this morning which I have forgot, but it 
meant that you ſhould not go to heaven ; 
but he fall go to heaven, ſaid J, for he 
has ſaved my father : come and ſee him, 
Sir, that we may be happy. % My 
dear, I am engaged at preſent with this 
gentleman "—** But he ſhall come along 
with you; he is an Engliſhman too, I 


fancy; he ſhall come and learn how an 


Engliſhman may go to heaven.” —Mount- 


ford 
Q 2 
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ford ſmiled, and we followed the boy 
together. 


After croſſing the next ſtreet, we ar- 
rived at the gate of a priſon. I ſeemed 
ſurprized at the ſight ; our little conductor 
obſerved it. Are you afraid, Sir? ſaid 
he; I was afraid once too, but my fa- 
ther and mother are here, and I am never 
afraid when lam with them.” He took 
my hand, and led me through a dark 
paſſage that fronted the gate. When we 
came to a little door at the end, he tap- 
ped ; a boy fill younger than him, open- 
ed it to receive us. Mountford entered 
with a look in which was pictured the 
benign aſſurance of a ſuperior being, I 
followed in ſilence and amazement. 


On ſomething like a bed, lay a 
man, with a face ſeemingly emaciated 
with ſickneſs, and a look of patient dejec- 
tion ; a bundle of dirty ſhreds ſerved him 
for a pillow ; but he had a better ſupport 
—the arm of a female who kneeled be- 
fide him, beautiful as an angel, but with 
a fading languor in her countenance, the 
ſtill life of melancholy, that ſeemed to 
borrow its ſhade from the object on which 
ſhe gazed. There was a tear. in her eye 
the fick man kiſſed it off in its bud, 

ſmiling 
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ſmiling through the dimneſs of his own! 
—when the ſaw Mountford, ſhe crawled 
forward on the ground and claſped his 
knees; he raiſed her from the floor; ſhe 
threw her arms round his neck, and ſob- 
bed out a ſpeech of thankfulneſs, elo- 
quent beyond the power of language. 


« Compoſe yourſelf, my love, ſaid the 
man-on the bed ; but he, whoſe goodneſs 
has cauſed that emotion, will pardon its 
effects. How is this, Mountford ? 
faid I; whatdo I ſez ? what muſt I do ?” 
— You ſee, replied the ſtranger, a 
wretch, ſunk in poverty, ſtarving in pri- 
ſon, ſtretched on a ſick bed! but that is 
fittle :=there are his wife and children, 
wanting the bread which he has not to 
give them! Yet you cannot eaſily ima- 
gine the conſcious ſerenity of his mind; 
in the gripe of affition, his heart ſwells 
with the pride of virtue ! it can even look 
down with pity oh the man whoſe cruelty 


has wrung it almoſt to -burſting. You 


are, I fancy, a friend of Mr. Mount- 
ford's ; come nearer and I will tell you; 
for, ſhort as my ſtory is, I can hardly 
command breath enough for a recital. 
The fon of count Reſpino (I flarted as if 
I had trod on a viper) has long had a cri- 
minal paſſion for my wife: this her pru- 
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dence had concealed from me ; but he 
had lately the boldneſs to declare it to my- 
ſelf. He promiſed me affluence in ex- 
change for honour ; and threatened mi- 
ſery as its attendant, if I kept it. I 
treated him with the contempt he de- 
ſerved : the conſequence was, that he 
hired a couple of bravoes (for I- am per- 
ſuaded they acted under his direction) who 
attempted to aſſaſſinate me in the ſtreet ; 
but I made ſuch a defence as obliged 
them to fly, after having given me two or 
three ſtabs, none of which however were 
mortal. But his revenge was not thus to 
be diſappointed : in the little dealings of 
my trade I had contracted ſome debts, 
which he had made himſelf maſter of for 
my ruin ; I was confined here at his ſuit, 
when not yet recovered from the wounds 
I had received ; that dear woman, and 
theſe two boys, followed me, that we 
might ſtarve together ; but providence 
interpoſed, and ſent Mr. Mountford to 
our ſupport : he has relieved my family 
from he gnawings of hunger, and reſcued 
me from death, to which a fever, conſe- 
uent upon my wounds, and increaſed by 
the want of every neceſſary had nearly 
reduced me.?“ | 


„ Inhuman 
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* Inhuman villain!“ I exclaimed, lift- 
ing up my eyes to heaven, Inhuman 
indeed! ſaid the lovely woman who ſtood 
at my ſide: Alas! Sir, what had we done 
to offend him ? what had theſe lirtle ones 
done, that they ſhould periſh in the toils 
of his vengeance ?”—— | reached a pen 
which ſtood in an ink-ſtandiſh at the bed- 
ſide— May I aſk what is the amount of 
the ſum for which you are impriſoned ?” 
—* ] was able, he replied, to pay all 
but so crowns.” ——l wrote a draught 
on the banker with whom I had credit 
from my father for 2500, and preſenting 
it to the ſtranger's wife, You will re- 
ceive, Madam, on preſenting this note, 
a ſum more than ſufficient for your huſ- 
band's diſcharge; the remainder - I leave 
for his induſtry to increaſe.” I would 
have left the room: each of them laid 
hold of one of my hands; the children 
clung to my coat: — Oh! Mr. Harley, 
methinks I feel their gentle violence at 
this moment; it beats here with delight 
inexpreſſible; — Stay, Sir, ſaid he, Ido 
not mean attempting to thank you; (he 
took a pocket- book from under his pil- 
low) let me but know what name I ſhall 
place here next to Mr. Mountford's?“ 
Sedley——he writ it down—** an Eng- 
liſhman too, I preſume.” —* He ſhall go 

to 
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to heaven notwithſtanding,” ſaid the boy 
who had been our guide. It began to be 
too much for me ; I ſqueezed his hand 
that was claſped in mine; his wife's I 
preſſed to my lips, and burſt from the 
lace to give vent to the feelings that la- 
ured within me. 


* Oh! Mountford !” ſaid I, when he 
had overtaken me at the door: © It is 
time, replied he, that we ſhould think of 
our appointment; young Reſpino and his 
friends are waiting us.”—** Damn him, 
damn him! faid I; let us leave Milan 
inſtantly ; but foft——1 will be calm; 
Mountford, your pencil.” I wrote on a 


flip of paper, 


To Signor Reſpino, _ | 

1% When you receive this I am at a diſ- 
tance from Milan. Accept of my thanks 
for the civilities I have received from you 
and your family. As to the friendſhip 
with which you was pleaſed to honour me, 
the priſen, which I have juſt left, has ex- 
hibited a ſcene to cancel it for ever. You 
may poſſibly be merry with your compa- 
nions at my weakneſs, as I ſuppofe you 
will term ir. 1 give you leave for 8 
| On: 
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ſion: you may affect a triumph; I ſhall 
feel it. * 


EDWARD SEDLEY.” 


 * You may ſend this if you will, ſaid 
Mountford cooly ; but ſtill Reſpino is a 
man of honour ; the world will continue to 
call him ſo. Itis probable, I anſwer- 
ed, they may; I envy not the appellation. 
If this is the world's hononr, if theſe men 
are the guides of its manners" ——** Tut! 
ſaid Mountford, do you eat macaroni ?” 
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CHAP. LV. 
He fees Miſs Walton, and is happy. 


ARLEY was one of thoſe few 

1 friends whom the malevolence of 

fortune had yet left me: I could not there- 

fore but be ſenſibly concerned for his pre- 

ſent indiſpoſition; there ſeldom: paſſed a 

day on which I did not make inquiry a- 
bout him. | 


The phyſician who attended him inform- 
ed me theevening before, that he thought 
him conſiderably better than he had been 
for ſome time paſt. I called next morn- 
ing to be confirmed in a piece of intelli- 
gence ſo welcome to me. 


When I entered his apartment, I found 
him ſitting on a couch, leaning on his 
hand, with his eye turned upwards in the 
attitude of thoughtful inſpiration. His 
look had always an open benignity, which 
commanded eſteem; there was now ſome- 
thing more —a gentle triumph in it. 


He roſe, and met me with his uſual 
kindneſs. When I told him the good ac- 
counts I had from his phyſician, ©* I am 


fooliſh 
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fooliſh; enough, ſaid he, to rely but little, 
in this inſtance, upon Phyſic: my preſen- 
timent may be falſe: but I think I feel 
myſelf approaching to my end, by ſteps 
ſo eaſy, that they woo me to approach it. 


** There is a certain dignity in retiring 
from. life at a time, when the infirmities 
of age have not ſapped our faculties, 
This world, my dear Charles, was a ſcene 
in which I never much delighted. I was 
not formed for the buſtle of the buſy; nor 
the diſſipation of the gay; a thouſand 
things occurred where I bluſhed for the 
impropriety of my conduct when I thought 
on the world, though my reaſon told me 
I ſhould have bluſhed to have done other- 
wiſe.—lIt was a ſcene of diſſimulation, of 
reſtraint, of diſappointment I leave it to 
enter on that ſtate, which, I have learned 
to, believe, is replete with the genuine 
happineſs attendant _ virtue. 1 look 
back on the tenor of my life, with the 
conſciouſneſs of few great offences to ac- 


count for. There are blemiſhes, I confeſs, 


"which deform in ſome degree the picture. 
But I know the benignity of the Supreme 


Being, and rejoice at the thoughts of its 


exertion in my favour. My mind expands 
at the thought I ſhall enter into the ſociety 
of the bleſſed, wiſe as angels, with the 


ſimplicity 
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ſimplicity of - children.” He had by this 
time claſped my hand, and found it wet 
by a tear which had juſt fallen on it,—His 
eye began to moiſten too—we ſat for ſome 
time ſilent At laſt, with an attempt to a 
look of more compoſure, © There are 
ſome remembrances (ſaid Harley) which 
riſe involuntarily-on my heart, and make 
me almoſt wiſh to live. I have been bleſſ- 
ed with a few friends, which redeem my 
opinion of mankind. I recollect the ſcenes 
of pleaſure | have paſſed among them with 
the tendereſt emotion ; but we ſhall meet 
again, my friend, never to be ſeparated. 
There are ſome feelings which —— are 
too tender to be ſuffered by the world. 
The world is in general ſelfiſh, intereſted, 
and unthinking, and throws the imputati- 
on of romance or melancholy on every 
temper more ſuſceptible than its own. I 
cannot think but in theſe regions which I 
contemplate, if there is any thing of 
mortality left about us, that theſe feelings 
will ſubſiſt ;—they are called, —perhaps 
— they are weakneſſes here; but there 
may be ſome better modifications of them 
in heaven, which may deſerve the name of 
virtues.“ He ſighed as he ſpoke theſe laſt 
words. He had ſcarcely finiſned them, 
when the door opened, and his aunt ap- 
peared leading in Miſs Walton. 1 My 
: | car, 


. 
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anſwered Mifs Walton, are juſt; but y 
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dear, ſays ſhe, here is Miſs Walton; who 
has been ſo kind as to come and inquire 
for you herſelf. I could obſerve a trans 
fient glow upon his face. He rofe from 
his ſeat— If to know Miſs Walton's 

oodneſs, ſaid he, be a title to deſerve it, 
T have ſome claim.“ She begged him to 


_ reſame his ſeat; and placed Herſelf on 


the ſofa. beſide him. I took. my feade. 
Mrs, Margery accompanied me to the 
door. He was left with Mifs Watton a- 
lone. She inquired anxioufly about bis 

health. I believe faid he; from the 


accounts which my phyſicians unwitling- 


ly. give me, that they have no great hopes 
ö my recovery.” She ſtarted as heſpoke; 
but recollecting hetſelf immediately, en- 
deavoured to flatter him i a belief that 
his apprehetiſions were groundleſs. Þ 
know, ſaid he, that it is ufual with per- 
ſons at my time of life to have thefe hopes 
which your kindneſs'fuggeſts but I would 
not wiſh to be deceived. To meet death as 
becomes a man, is a privilege beſtowed 
on few.—lI would endeavour to make it 
mine ;—nor do I think that I can ever be 
better prepared for it than now: It is 
hat chiefly which determines the fitneſs 
of its approach.” —** Theſe ſentiments, 


| t your 
good ſenſe, Mr. Harley, will own, that 
Vor. II. R 


life 
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life has its proper value. As the province 
of virtue hfe is conobled-;- as ſuch, it is 
to be deſired To virtue has the Supreme 
Director of all things aſſigned rewards 
enough, even here to fix its attachment.“ 


The ſubject began to ov her 
Harley lifted his 1 4 from the ground 
There are, ſaid he in a very low voice, 
there are attachments, Miſs Walton“ 
His met her's—They both be- 
trayed a confuſron, and were both in- 
ſtantly withdrawn He pauſed ſome mo- 
ments I am in ſuch a ſtate as calls for 
ſincerity, let that alſo excuſe it—lt is per- 
haps the laſt time we ſhall ever meet. I 
feel ſomething particularly ſolemn in the 
acknowledgenwat, yet my heart ſwells to 
make it, awed as it is by a ſenſe of my 
preſumption, by a ſenſe of your perfec- 
tions — He pauſed again—< Let it not 
offend you to know their er over one 
fo unworthy—lIt will, I believe, ſoon ceaſe 
to beat, even with that feeling which it 
ſhall loſe the lateſt —Tolove Miſs Walton 
could not be a crime; —if to declare it is 
one—the expiation will be made.” —Her 
tears were now flowing without controul. 
Let me intreat you, ſaid ſhe, to have 
better hopes—Let not life be ſo indiffe» 
rent to you; if my wiſhes can put wy 
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value on it—T will not pretend to miſun- 
derſtand you-—I know your worth—1 
have known it long have eſteemed it— . 
What would you have me ſay?—I have 
loved it as it deſerved.” He ſeized 
her hand a languid colour reddened his 
eye. As he gazed on her, it grew dim, 
it fixed, it cloſed He ſighed, and tell 
back on his ſeat —Miſs Walton ſereamed 
at the ſight—His aunt and the ſervants 
ruſhed into the room They found them 
lying motionleſs together. His phyſician 
happened to call at that inſtant. Every 
art was tried to recover them With Miſs 
Walton they ſucceeded—But Harley was 
gone for ever! | 
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0 H A F. LVL. 
; The emotion f the. heart. 


Entered the room where his body lay 
1 1! approached it with reverence ; not 
fear: 1 looked; the recollection of the 
paſt crowded upon me. I ſaw that form 
which, but a little before, was animated 
with a ſoul which did honour to humanity, 
ſtretched without ſenſe or feeling before 
me. It is a connection we cannot eaſily 
4orget:—l took his hand in mine? I re- 
ꝓeated his name inyoluntarily —! felt a 
pulſe in every vein at the ſound. I looked 
earneftly in his face ; his eye was cloſed, 
his lip pale and motionleſs. There is an 
enthuſiaſm in ſorrow that forgets impoſſi- 
bility ; I wondered that it was ſo. The 
ſigh drew a 2 from my heart; it was 
the voice of frailty and of man ! the con- 
fuſion of my mind began to ſubſide into 
thought; I had time to weep ! 


IT turned, with the laſt farewell upon 
my lips, when I obſerved old Edwards 
ſanding behind me. I looked him full 
in the face; but his eye was fixed on ano- 
ther object: he preſſed between me and 
the bed, and ſtood gazing on the breath- 


leſs 
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leſs remains of his benefactor. I ſpoke to 
him I know not what ; but he took no 
notice of what I ſaid, and remained in the 
ſame attitude ag before. He ſtood ſome 
minutes in that poſture, then turned and 


walked towards the door. He pauſed as 


he went;—he returned a ſecond time: I 


could obſerye his lips moye as he looked; 


but the voice they would have uttered 


was loſt. He attempted going again ; 
and a third time he returned as 


fore :— 
I ſaw him wipe his cheek ; then covering 
his face with his hands, his breaſt heaving 
with the moſt convulſive throbs, he flung 


out of the ppm. 


THE 
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THE CONCLUS 10 N. 
E had hinted that he ſhould like to 


grave of his mother. This is a weakneſs; 
but it is univerſally incident to humanity : 

it is at leaſt a memorial for thoſe who ſur- 
vive: for ſome indeed a flender memorial 
will ſerve ; and the ſoft affections, when 
they are buſy that way, will build their 
| ax rg: were it but on the paring of a 


He was buried in the place he had de- 
fired It was ſhaded hy an old tree, the 
only one in the church-yard, in which 
there was a cavity worn by time. I have 
fat with him in it, and counted the tombs, 
The laſt time we paſſed there, methought 
he looked wiſtfully on that tree : there 
was a branch of it, that bent towards us, 
_ waving in the wind; he-waved his hand, 
as ifhe mimicked its motion. There was 


fomething predictive in his look! per- 


haps it is fooliſh to remark it; but there 
are times and places when I am a child 
at theſe things. 


I ſometimes viſit his grave ; I fit in the 
hollow of the tree. It is worth a how: 
= WY ; * 


; | be. buried in a certain ſpot near the 
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ſand homilies! every nobler feeling riſes 
within me! every beat of my heart 


awakens a virtue !—but it will make you 


hate the world—No : there is ſuch an air 
of gentleneſs around, that I can hate no- 
thing; but as to the world -I pity the 
men of it. 
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